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Six Million Dollars for Disciples’ 
Philanthropies 


Comprehensive Movement!led by A. E. Cory 
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“Lebanon Grapes” 
Describing a Characteristic Syrian Industry 


By Herbert L. Willett, Jr. 
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Ten Big 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are 
being adopted by so many of the best 
schools among Disciples. 


1. There is more to them—at least a third more—than is 
contained in any other series. 

2. They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher 
and pupil. 

3. They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

5. They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

6. They are printed on better paper with better binding 
and in better taste than any other series. 

7. Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational 
reputation. 

8 They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity— 
several leading denominations have co-operated to 
produce them and are now using them. 


9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the 
editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in 
and promotes a great Christian union enterprise. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 E. Fortieth St. Chicago 
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Some Title Pages from the Bethany Graded Lessons. 
There are 120 periodicals in this series. 
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Rev. Claude E. Hill, National C. E. Secretary— 
“This paper ought to have a wide circulation 
among the young people of our churches. I like, 
especially, your treatment of the Endeavor Topic. 
I certainly wish the paper abundant success.” 

Dr. J. H. Garrison, Editor-Emeritus Christian 
Evangelist—“I have examined The Conquest 
with care and with pleasure. If you can main- 
tain the high ideal which is so well realized in 
your first issue, you will be making a valuable 
contribution to our Sunday school literature and 
to the religious training of the young.” 

Rev. J. H. Goldner, Euclid Ave. Church, Cleve- 
land—“I like The Conquest immensely. The 
treatment of the Sunday school lesson, C. E. and 
midweek prayer-meeting topics is fresh and sat- 
isfying. In addition there is an abundance of 
readable and informing matter of a high order. 
The paper merits a hearty reception.” 

Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, Seventh Street, Rich- 
mond, Va.—‘“I am very much pleased with The 
Conquest. It is a good augury for the success 
of the Sunday school and the Disciples Publica- 
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tion Society that you are putting out such a pub- 
lication.” 

W. O. Rogers, of the Sunday School Times Staff— 
“I have examined the copy of your new paper, 
The Conquest, with great interest. It looks in- 
teresting, which is the first requisite. Then it is 
interesting, which is the second. It has a fine 
tone. I predict for it a real success.” 

Dr. Loa E. Scott, Author of “The Life of Jesus”— 
“The Conquest is indeed a credit to the Disciples 
Publication Society. There is need among us 
for just such a paper, one that takes a broad out- 
look upon the world and upon the problems of the 
church and Sunday school.” 

Rev. Cloyd Goodnight, Uniontown, Pa.—“I like the 
virility and admire the study pages of The Con- 
quest. Am sure you have a fine combination 
of page and column features, such as will make 
the paper not only attractive but valuable. It 
has the modern touch.” 

Mrs. Jessie Brown Pounds, Author—“I am sure 
you are putting out just the kind of a paper our 
young people need.” 


700-714 E. 40th St., Chicago 
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criptions—Subscription price $2. 
tid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
accepted. To ministers if paid 
tly in advance $1.00 per year. If 
ment is delayed ministers will Le | 
irged at regular rates. Single copy. 
rents. 
sirations—The label on the paper 
ws the month to which subscription 
aid. List is revised monthly. Chanze 
date on label is a receipt for re- 
ttance on subscription account. 


ange of address—In ordering change 
address give the old as well as the 
W. 
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'THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Published by the Disciples of Christ in the Interest of the Kingdom of God. 


Disciples Publication Society, Proprietors 


United Religious Press Building, 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Ill. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 28, 1992, at the Post Office at | is sent add ten cents for exchange 


Chicago, Illinois, Under Act of March 3, 1879. 





Discontinuances—In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of timé paid in 
advance (unless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 





Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or money order payable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If local check 


charged us by Chicago banks. 





The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an organ- 


he Disciples 


‘ublication ization through which 
: churches of the Disciples 
ociety of Christ seek to promote 


undenominational and 
mstructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
iples is intimate and organic, though not 


ficial. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
ndividuals profit by its earnings. The 
wrehes and Sunday-schools own and 


i rectly operate it. It is their contribu- 
j ion to the advocacy and practice of the 
d ieals of Christian unity and religious 
s lucation. 

The charter under which the Society 
| -xists determines that whatever profits 
{re earned shall be applied to agencies 

rhich foster the cause of religious educa- 
| on, although it is clearly conceived that 
‘ts main task is not to make profits but 
o produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 





Lessons. 


The Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 








It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


tional institution. 


* > . 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such-«literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sundav-school literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 






other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the =& 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- & 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it seeks 
readers in all communions. 
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Ww paper, new $1.50 subseription 
looks in- to The Christian Cen- 
; a tury, a copy of Doctor Willett’s 
hen it 18 jatest book, ‘‘The Call of the 
is a fine GChrist.’’ This book is scholarly, 
yet simple and understandable. 
Jesus’— It is a positive yet persuasive 
Disciples presentation of the claims of 
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tory and realistie vision of the 


Master. The regular price is 
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i send The Century to a friend for the coming year and get - 
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r. Willett’s Latest Book 


“The Call of the Christ” 


subseriber: 


While you think of it just get the subscriber. 
blank below and forward to us with your remittance. 


Disciples Publication Society, Chicago, IIl. 
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The Christian Century for one year to the following new 
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“And Thy House” 


The jailer at Philippi knew that he needed to be 
saved irom something. Just what he wanted to 
be saved from we may not feel quite sure. It was 
uot simply his terror of the earthquake. Even in 
that sudden and startling event he did not forget 
his responsibility for his prisoners. The thought 
of his personal danger did not rise above his 
consciousness of responsibility. The man was no 
coward. Moreover, the earthquake was past, and 
we are not altogether sure he supposed these pris- 
oners of his had caused it. But he recognized 
something that had saved them. It had: not pre- 
vented their being whipped or bound and impris- 
oned. It had not saved them from persecution and 
pain. But it had saved them from terror, from tak- 
ing cowardly flight, and it was saving them now to 
a sublime consciousness of superiority to all the ac- 
cidents of fate and the power of men to do them 
harm. It had saved them into a sublime confi- 
cence that they were in league with the powers 
that rule the universe. They were consciously 
capable of meeting life on terms other than those 
of fear and helplessness. Something had made 
them masters of their fate, captains of their own 
souls, and caused them to be triumphant over all 
possible calamities of human life. 

* * » 

No doubt the jailer felt the same consciousness 
of sin. To be sure he was not responsible for the 
imprisonment of these men. He was merely car- 
rying out orders which he had no choice but to obey. 
He was as much the victim as they of the system 
which persecuted them; nevertheless, the sight of 
the injustice they were suffering and to which they 
rose superior could not but bring him face to face 
with sins of his own. Willingly or unwillingly 
If that 
represented no personal sin of his it was at least 


he was a participant in their persecution. 


a reminder of sins which had been his. He was 
a sinner and needed to be saved. There was no 
need of splitting hairs about it or of putting too 
fine a point upon the question of his own respon- 
sibility. There is no need of dulling the edge of 
our own sense of unworthiness by too much theo- 
logical subtlety. The temptations of human life 
have been too strong for all of us. The question, 
“What must I do to be saved,” is one which 
every man has need ‘to ask. He who can show 
us that which can save us, and will save us, will 
confer upon us a great and lasting benefit. 

But we have made a great mistake in supposing 
that our chief need was to be saved from the 
Men formulated 


penalty of our past sins. have 

















ingenious theories to show how we are to escape 
mere penalty. However important that may be, 
that is not the essential thing in salvation. We 
need to be saved now and we shall need to be saved 
hereafter, not somuch from the sins that are 
past as from present and future ones, not so much 
from the penalty as from the power of sin. 

Men need a salvation from present sin. Men 
need a power that can keep them sweet and strong 
and pure and save them from the domination of 
passion and the overmastering of the allurement 
of worldliness. “Thou shalt be saved,” is an 
utterance shot through and through with a great 
and radiant hope. 

* * * 

The Philippian jailer asked only how he him- 
self might be saved. In that terrified moment when 
he fell on his knees before the imprisoned Chris- 
“What must I 
do to be saved,” had been his anxious and appealing 


tians, he thought only of himself. 


cry. The answer was larger than the question. 


Too often we have overlooked this excess of the 


‘reply over and above the scope of the inquiry. 


“Thou shalt be saved and thy house.” \Vhen he 
came to think of it, the jailer cared more for his 
house than he did for himself. Any father who 
is worthy of the name loves his children more 
than he loves his own life. I imagine the jailer 
was ashamed when he came to think of it that 
he had only asked about himself. At any rate, we 
cught to be ashamed if we think either of the 
question and of the answer and do not remember 
how much was included in the latter. 

The most wonderful thing about human life is 
its power of transmission, its capacity for flowing 
on in a never-ending stream through successive 
generations. He who flings a drop of ink into a 
river blackens the stream one hundred miles below 
to the full capacity of that one drop. He who 
causes to flow into the stream of life a single pure 
spring by so much purifies the river of all coming 
generations. The setting of the solitary in fami- 
lies is not a mere incident in the plan of God. It 
is a most vital and significant fact in the social life 
cf the human race. Whether any one man lives 
2 happy life or a sad one, a good life or a bad one, 
is in itself a matter of small relative importance, but 
whether coming generations are to be better or 
worse for his living is a matter of such vital sig- 
nificance that no man or woman can afford to 
face the future unterrified by the possibility of the 
harm that may come through the consequence of 
any single sin. 
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What Has Become of Your Smile? 


A Plea for the Spirit of Gladness From an African Missionary. 


HE other day I was talking with a 


Cabinet minister in England. He 
said to me: ‘*Mr. Crawford, | 
would like your eyes.’’ 


‘*What do you mean?’’ | asked. 

‘*Well, I would like to experience the 
surprise that you must be having in see- 
ing the difference between twenty-five 
years ago and now. What is the biggest 
thing you have seen in the way of 
change ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ I said, ‘‘one of the greatest 
differences between now and _ twenty- 
five years ago that I notice is this: that 
modern materialism has robbed the mod- 
ern young man of his smile. When I came 
into town the other morning in ‘the tube’ 
there were thirteen clean young English 
sphinxes before me, with a strained, al- 
most ‘struggle-for-life’ look on their 
faces. Twenty-five years ago I would 
have had before me thirteen genial, joy- 
ful, roast beef Englishmen dissolving in 
smuiles.’’ 

‘*What is your point?’’ 

I said: ‘‘Do you remember Herbert 
Spencer’s chapter on ‘The Psychology of 
a Smile’? The point to that long chap- 
ter is that“Wothing on four ever 
smiled a mighty smile. It is only God’s 
biped, feet in the mud, if you like, but 
head in the glory, who smiles that won- 
derful thing called a smile.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ 

‘*Ah!’’ I said, ‘‘Spencer would never 
put the sermonizing tag on, but I am 
going to. Spencer proved that the smile 
is the eoat of arms of the soul. The 
smile is like the flag over Buckingham 
Palace. When the flag floats we know 
the King is in the palace. You see? Ah, 
‘what shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world’—you in America, they 
in England, we in Africa—‘and lose his’ 


legs 


smile? ‘The joy of the Lord is your 
strength.’ ’’ 
GoIna ‘*‘poWN’’ TO AFRICA. 


As we were drawing near Benguella, 
where we were to land, yet still so far 
out at sea that we could not see the Afri- 
ean continent, I saw a panoramic parable 
of the whole missionary situation in that 
vast continent. Our beautiful blue At- 
lantie as we neared the mainland became 
tinged with a muddy brown. The ugly 
brown Congo was vomiting its dirty con- 
tents into the blue Atlantic! There you 
have the sad and symbolic story of de- 
eadence on the west coast of Africa. 
‘‘Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners,’’ and to go out to Africa means to 
go down to Africa, for the tendency is 
down, down, ever down. 

Well, from the day I landed the devil 
lurked by my side. And I saw that there 
was one thing he especially wanted. He 
wanted to sap my gladness, wanted to 
steal my song, to steal my laugh, to rob 
me of the joy of my life. But one day 
I read in this dear old Book: ‘‘ My heart 
is fixed; I will sing’’—that is, I’m 
going in for singing! It was not much, 
only a few words, but it shed glory in my 
darkest places ever since. And, friends, 
when you find your song in peril just 
run to David, the sweet singer of Israel, 
and get a little snatch of one of his 
songs. Fix your heart on it. Make it the 
habit of your life. 

Another thing that I saw at once in 
Africa was the limitation of self. One 
thing I was particularly anxious to do— 
and I asked God that He would equip 





BY DAN CRAWFORD. 


me for it—was the translation of His 
Holy Word into the Bantu tongue. The 
question was as to how it should be done. 
What I resolved to do was this, not to 
invite Mr. African to live with me, but 
to go and live with him in his little na- 
tive town. So I went first to Chenda, or 
Pilgrim Town, on the Kunje River. I 
was the Lord’s pilgrim. For the first 
twelve days the peovle stared at me in 


the most stand-offish manner. Who are 
you? You are a spy! You are not 
black. You are white. And for ten 


days, twelve days, fourteen days, they 





Dan Crawford, African Missionary. 

were very exclusive. But about the 
sixteenth day they apparently decided 
to take me in. Then I began what is 
ealled ‘‘Thinking Black.’’ The nor- 
mal Bantu speech was pouring into my 
ears all the time. I had my notebook 
and pencil, and I tell you, as I found 
my notebook filling up with nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives, I just gasped. The verbs 


have thirty-two tenses, and about ten 
voices. And the noun is a great big 
fellow with nineteen genders. 

NATIVE POLITENESS. 


Living as I was with the natives, I 
saw their normal life. I lived in their 
beehive huts and even got accustomed 
to their simple native food. There was 
a dear old grandmother who used to stir 


my porridge every morning with her 
gnarled old hands. She was what one 


would be inclined to eall repellent at 
first, but she soon developed into a 
charming old dowager. You should 
hear some of these old ladies talk! 
Suppose you are listening to her: She 
is talking in that wonderful thirty- 
two-tense language of hers. What does 
she say? We’ll suppose she comes to 
some so-called ugly word. We should 
use it, but she! oh no; she is supersen- 
sitive, and when she comes to this word 
she dodges it: ‘‘But not to be impolite 
to the gentleman,’’ and around it she 
goes. And if a negro brings you four 
pots of temperance beer, he does not 
call it that; he says he is bringing you 
four pots of water. If you invite him 
to supper and he wants to say No, he 


says ‘‘I am not refusing,’’ but all the 
time he is refusing. 

One very tragic thing is that these 
natives have never, never had a_ book. 


But though they never had a_ book, 
when they look at you their glance 


goes right through you. Oh, that Ne- 
gro! He ean look through you as though 
your body were made of plate glass. 
You now understand why I ask you to 
pray for every missionary on the for- 
eign field. Those people do not know what 
literature is, and so the missionary is 
their walking and talking Bible. They 
will speak about Christ being in him, 
and even dare to talk about him as 
being their God. 

Many years after I had gone into 
the interior of Africa, an Irish friend 
of mine, a very charming and scholarly 
man, Mr. Cobbe, with a heart for God’s 
work, decided on a trip off the beaten 
track in Africa. He wanted to get in 
touch with the people. I met him at 
the Lualaba River. When we met, I 
gripped his hand and he said: ‘‘I have 
come to pay my debt.’’ We lived to- 
gether for a little while. He was a cul- 
tured, classical scholar, and a good lin- 
guist; he was of no use, however, when 
he tackled a language that had never 
been reduced to writing. But Christ 
was living in his heart by faith, and 
he was a living example. 


A STORY OF THE CANNIBALS, 


One day the cannibals came over the 
hill. Those cannibals are true tories, 
every man jack of them. You cannot 
foree the missionary on him. He sizes 
you up for about a week. He is read- 
ing you. The one thing this African 
goes for is the eyes. Every morning he 
comes with his imaginary fishing rod and 
he goes into the missionary’s eyes and 
fishes out any information he wants. 
He knows, for instance, if you begin 
the day with God. Well, this particular 
cannibal looked over Cobbe, and he 
thought he had struck the real thing. 
He stayed around with Cobbe for about 
fourteen days, and then he took French 
leave. ‘‘Over the hills and far away,’’ 
he disappeared. That is also a cannibal 
trick—no good-bye. Later, that dear 
frierd of mine, Mr. Cobbe, passed away. 

Ten years passed. I was traveling in 
Lubaland and there one day in one of 
the villages a man came up to me and 
said: ‘‘You are the very man I have 
been looking for.’’ It was the cannibal 
who was so glued to Mr. Cobbe. I went 
to his hut and sat down. And he told me 
that he had started a new religion. And 
I found out that the new religion that 
this man had set up was based upon the 
worship, not of God, but of Mr. Cobbe, 
the living epistle. It was enough to 
have made Cobbe turn in his grave. 
Here was a man who practically said: 
‘‘We know about God; but He is too 
busy off among the stars. He has left 
us alone. So I will lift up a little prayer 
to this Christian God and he will pass 
it on to God. He will have big influence 
with God.’’ Oh, the tragedy of these 
poor souls groping their way along if 
haply they might find a walking and 
talking Bible! 

I want to say, dear friends, that we 
who live away off there in Central Af- 
rica do not at all want your commisera- 
tion. We have a great time there shut 
off from everything. Again and agaim 
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the Lord has fed us in the most marvel- 
ous manner and done many wonderful 
things for us. I remember when a rob- 
ber got my boots once how the Lord God 
gave me another pair in the  wilder- 
ness. We have learned when we get a 
pair of boots like that not to ask whether 
they fit or not. And that reminds me 
of something that Billy Bray once said. 
Someone told him that the Lord had put 
it on his heart to give him a suit of 
clothes. ‘‘Well,’’ said Billy, ‘‘if the 
Lord has put it on your heart to do 
this, the clothes are going to fit; for 
the Lord knows my measure.’’ In some 
marvelous way the Lord has again and 
again come to succor us. 
SOME HEATHEN COMPENSATIONS. 

Emerson was quite right when he 
said that in this world there is a law 
of compensation that really compen- 
sates. It is so with the African native. 
He never had such a thing as a note- 
book, and the law of compensation has 


ordained that he should have a most 
wonderful memory. One day many 
years ago I limped into a town. I was 


tired out. The temperature was prob- 
ably a hundred and two, or more. I did 
not want to have a meeting; but the 
people came so insistently and begged 
so pathetically that I gave them a 
broken, little, scapegoat message. Ten 
years afterward I came into that same 
town—I had never visited it in the 
meantime—and those poor people, like 
a gramaphone record, had kept that 
message of mine, and they gave me 
back my poor old sermon. They had 
preserved it, passing it on from lip to 
lip. 

Take the matter of light. In Central 
Africa they have never had artificial 
light of any kind. The result is that, 
by this law of compensation, they have 
wonderful eyesight. They disapprove 
of artificial light, saying that to light 
up any dark place is to fight God. When 
the sun sets, that means that God has 


drawn the curtains that your eyes 
might have sleep. 
Take the matter of boots. The Afri- 


ean had never seen a pair of boots un- 
til Dr. David Livingstone came into the 
interior. So when they saw him they 
gave him his name accordingly: ‘‘The 
man who has no toes,’’ for they thought 
he had eut off his ten toes. But when 
I wanted to cross the Crocodile River, 
I just got on the back of a native, hung 
on to him, and he, by taking hold with 
his ten grips, got me safely across. We 
who have boots have no grip. 
A DANCING GRANDMOTHER. 

That reminds me of an experience 
with that dear old grandmother of whom 
I was just speaking. She became a 
very bright, joyful Christian saint. One 
day I came around the corner of the 
hut and there was this dear old dowa- 
ger—can I believe my eyes!—dancing, 
and with a face as solemn as a sermon! 
I said: ‘‘Grandmother, what is this?’’ 
Then she said most condescendingly: 
‘*Sit thee down, father, and I will teach 
thee the great doctrine of dancing before 
the Lord.’’ I sat down meekly and 
mildly, and she taught me diagramma- 
tically. She used her old black body 
for a blackboard. The mouth was for 
song, she said, but joy also flowed down to 
the toes. The way to get it out was to 
dance before the Lord. What did I 
think about it? 

And—my brother missionaries will 
support me in this—give me a church 
with the old people. Some people think 
the old are done for. The dear old 
friends, they are delightful. They are 
just themselves. And I am sorry to 
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say that some of the recent generations 
of Africans make excellent parrots. They 
take after the missionaries in every 
way. But the old people just remain 
their dear old selves to the end. I have 
seen these dear old grandmothers work. 
I have seen them hobble out three miles, 
not as mission agents, but for nothing. 
At one end of the town I attended the 
meeting of this old grandmother I was 
speaking about; at the other end of 
the town the young evangelist was hold- 
ing a meeting. He spoke splendidly, 
but his preaching was not to be com- 
pared with hers. The words of the 
poem just hit these dear old women: 

‘‘Life is a sheet of paper white, 

On which each one of us may write 

A word or two,—and then comes 

night.’’ 

Here is this dear old grandmother. 
She is a finished metaphor. She re- 
alizes that ‘‘life is a sheet of paper 
white’’—very dirty sometimes!—and 
she realizes that her paper is coming 
to a finish and that she must write close. 
And, oh, I want that to symbolize my life 
for God, for I want to be true to Him! 

LEARNING TO PRAY, 

Aboyt ten vears after I went to Cen- 
tral Africa, my dear wife joined me. 
All that time I was alone the loudest 
song of the sons of men was humming 
in my heart: ‘‘The girl I left behind 
me.’’ Well, I sent a letter and she dared 
to come. She joined an expedition that 
dropped her about two hundred miles 
from the eastern ocean. I went to meet 
her, and the British Consul married us. 
Before he married us I said: ‘‘We are 
going to pray.’’ Down we went on our 
knees, and down he went too. Just 
faney getting a British Consul on his 
knees! We married in good old Puritan 
fashion, with two texts of Scripture. 
One of the two was: ‘‘Abram pitched 
his tent there. . . . And there he builded 
an altar unto the Lord.’’ Brethren and 
sisters, I challenge you: you have 
pitched your tent, but have you builded 
your altar? Oh, there is the leakage 
of power. That is why our prayer lan- 
guishes; we do not do what Father Abra- 
ham did. He did more by building 
his altar than he did by pitching his 
tent. Take that, America! Take that, 
England! You are building your tents 
and you are pitching your altars, I am 
afraid, out of the window. I am here 
to testify this morning—and we are here 
for business—that I only learned really 
to pray after I was married. ‘‘If two 
of you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shal’ ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven.’’ And who ean agree like hus- 
band and wife, and hand in hand go to 
the throne of grace and ask of the Lord 
a boon or a bounty? Oh, it is grand. 
There is a verse of Scripture that I 
think is very much mangled and mud- 
dled:, ‘‘That your prayers be not hin- 
dered.’’ That word prayers does not 
refer to ecclesiastical prayers, or to con- 
ference prayers. It means specifically 
and technically your prayers, husbana 
and wife. Look it up and see. It comes 
in a very sacred chapter, so sacred that 
we cannot with propriety talk about it 
here. 


HINTS FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 

The second text of Scripture was very 
simple. It was: ‘‘My beloved, .... my 
friend.’’ My friends, there is many a 


husband who is not his wife’s chum, 
who is not his wife’s friend. .And there 
is many a wife who is not her husband’s 
chum, who is not her husband’s friend. 
‘*My beloved, .... my friend,’’ and I 
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tell you where a husband and wife have 
learned to chum and have a great good 
time together, there you have the very 
spice of life itself, the best thing on 
the planet earth. ‘‘I speak concerning 
Christ and the churech.’’ There is that 
in Christianity that i never found. until 
I was married. I wish I could tell you 
of our babies born away off there on 
the frontier, no doctor near, no helping 
hand. By these things men live, and by 
these things men love. I would not ex- 
change them for a king’s ransom. 
CIVILIZATION ’S TIRE PUNCTURED. 

These natives have their tempta- 
tions. Down in the south there is a cer- 
tain kind of civilization advancing, that 
civilization that brings drink, gambling, 
and all the rest with it. It was down 
that way that I went when I was start- 
ing out for England, down there by the 
railway head, where I and my black 
friends bade each other goodbye. Oh, 
how they looked at that railway! Then 
they asked me to explain to them about 
some of the things belonging to your so- 
ealled civilization. So I began gushing 
about all your wonderful civilization. 
How they looked and listened! As I 
went on telling them of automobiles, 
submarines, aeroplanes and everything 
else, trying to draw a wondering look 
from them—and how I piled it on!—I 
noticed one man with an uncomfort- 
able look in his eyes. I could see he 
was waiting for me the way a cat waits 
for a rat. Finally he said as I stopped: 
‘*Are you finished?’’ And then, dear 
friends, he punctured my tire with a 
bang. I will never forget it. He said: 
‘*To he better off is not to be better.’’ 
TO BE BETTER OFF IS NOT TO BE BETTER! 
That was the last speech I heard in Cen- 
tral Africa. 

And right across Africa, away on the 
lonely edge of the marshes, there is no 
native who would ever think of deny- 
ing the immortality of the soul. Never! 
They say: ‘‘The dead do not really 
die.’’ They say: ‘‘The body is the cot- 
tage of the soul.’’ And no African 
would say of anyone who is dead: ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith has departed.’’ They would 
say: ‘‘He has arrived.’’ And when Dr. 
David Livingstone died away down on 
the shores of Lake Bangweola_ they 
said: ‘‘He sleepeth.’?’ Always ‘‘He 
sleepeth.’’ And against that what do 
I find in your modern civilization? I 
find materialism rampant—so rampant 
that you have no such certainty as that. 


THE BEDROCK OF THE BIBLE, 


You do not need to talk about David 
Livingstone and others being pioneers 
of the Gospel in heathen lands. God is 
His own pioneer. In some senses God 
has preceded us. He has unfurled His 
own flag. He is not merely talking to 
those natives. He is shouting at them 
out of every stick and stone and run- 
ning brook. Oh,—and I say this with 
gusto—that wherever we have planted 
the dear old Bible in those latitudes, 
we have done it on bed rock, for we re- 
alize that there at least is a sure foun- 
dation upon which we may build. 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDI- 
NARY! 

Dan Crawford is not only a missionary 
but is a Bible student, with an original 
and interesting method, and The Chris- 
tian Century is glad to announce a series 
of striking study articles from Mr. 
Crawford on the following subjects: 
‘‘The Law of Faith,’’ ‘‘The Certainty 
of Faith,’’ ‘‘All of It,’’ ‘‘A Resurrec- 
tion Reverie,’’ ‘‘Think It Not Strange,’’ 
‘‘The Times of the Gentiles.’’ 








A Doctrinal Autobiography 


installment of this brief autobiography the author, a prominent 
and trusted minister of the Disciples of Christ, sets down his recollections of 


In his first 


the local church life of his boyhood and youth. 


The present chapter deals 


with the reading matter which fell into his hands and gave to his mind its early 


doctrinal quality. 


Subsequent chapters will tell of college experiences, 


pastorates and later intellectual reconstruction. 


y boyhood days were filled with 
constant and exacting work. The 


pe riod of my schooling ended 

just after I had entered the 
High Sehool. As | now look back upon 
my entrance upon an apprenticeship at 
the age of fourteen, I can see that tlie 
loss of the advantage of an education in 
the early days of my life was irrepar 
able. Yet vividly in my memory lives 
to this day the rebellion against the ir 
ritating and tyrannical pedagogue into 


whose hands I had fallen. He was a be 
liever in everlasting punishment and 
earried his belief into what should have 


been the peaceful pleasures of the school 
He Irishman, seeking 
tortune in World, l 


possessed 
seven 


room 


Was an 
the New 
amounting to devils, 


Seeing no 


ol a passion, 
for discipline and authority. 
from his rule and 
all parental 


deliverance 
ferrule, I set at defiance 
authority, abandoned the 
cured a position at two dollars per week 
I have learned that the dis 
cipline in school and home is to be found 


hope ol 
his 


school, and se 


since best 


here the pupils and children are con 
seious of none. 

a **SELECT’’ LIBRARY. 

Up to this period [ had read a‘ few ol 
the standard authors, but my under 
standing of them was vague. I even 
tried Shakespeare, but at that time and 
for many years after, he was Greek to 
me. Sinee those impressionable days | 


have read again many of the same books, 
and | that I enjoyed them 
as much as My books were wholly 
there neither 
recall ‘* Robinson 
Cabin,’’ ‘*The 
Family Robinson,’’ ‘‘Gulliver’s 
‘The Lamplighter,’’ ‘‘St. 
George’s Key,’’ and a book of adventures 
in crossing the plains, the title of whieh 


wonder now 
I did. 


f my own selection; was 


0 
nor goal. | 
‘*Unele 


method 
Crusoe,’’ Tom's 
SWISS 


Travels,”’ 


Ll have forgotten. 

The works of A. L. O. E 
the above, were borrowed from our Sun- 
library with the enecourage- 
ment of my mother who was prejudiced 
avainst works of fiction; for even Dick- 
at that era in our home was likely 


. and some of 


day school 


ens 

to fall under the classification of ‘‘yel- 
low back novels.’’ Many of the books 
from the chureh library, as I now reeall 


them, were of the colorless variety; the 


greatest compliment that could be paid 
to them was that if they did no good 
they could do no harm. (I have won 
dered whether it was not in some such 
sentiment that the foundations of our 
colorless journalism were laid). 

THE OUTSTANDING RELIGIOUS BOOK. 

But the one outstanding religious work 
of this period—I was probably fifteen 
or sixteen years of age—was Prof. Cal 
vin Stowe’s ** History of the Books f 
the Bible.’’ I thought then that the un 
believer was little short of a madman to 
doubt the authenticity of any of the 
books or their right to a place in the 
Canon. I did not see how such argu 
ments as were offered eould be met by 


either scholarly or blasphemous unbeliei 
For a long time Professor Stowe was the 


champion of the faith in my eyes. An- 
other book which influenced me greatly, 
and wholly tor good, was Dr. Daniel 


March’s ‘*‘Night Seenes in the Bible,”’ 
truly wonderful piece of literature to 
me at this day. I read these works 
through again and again, committing to 
memory long portions of them. In ad- 
dition to all other reading, | memorized 
much of the New Testament, though I 
have always found it difficult to appreei- 
ate the Old. The facet that the New Testa 
ment particularly the Book of Acts was 
an armory which to draw weapons 
in our eneounters with the that 
were just as zealous for what they be- 
lieved to be the ‘‘truth’’ as we were, has 
had much to do with determining my pre 
ference for the New Testament. 


i 


trom 
sects 


WRITINGS. 
introdued to the writings o! 
people through the ‘‘Life ot 
Knowles Shaw.’’ The story of that pio- 
neer has thrilled thousands of youth- 
ful minds as well as fathers and mothers; 
while his evangelistic triumphs gave a 
new impetus to the work of the Restora- 
tion. He a professional evangelist 
before the era of professional, a 
modern psychologist without ever having 
studied the seience of psychology. I 
have no doubt that many people looked 
mesmerist. 


DISCIPLES ’ 
[ was t 
our own 


was 
the 


on him as a 

Another doctrinal diseovery was the 
sermons of Benjamin Franklin which 1] 
cevoured. I was waking up to the un 
answerable arguments on the side of 
‘*Our Position.’’ About the time that 
I became a Christian one of our brethren 
loaned me ‘*The Living Pulpit’’ by Dr. 
W. T. Moore, though had I referred to 
him as ‘‘Doetor’’ then, I should have 
been looked upon with suspicion, a_bor- 
rower of sectarian phraseology. This 
volume was a delight. No rains ever 
fell upon parehed soil with more wel- 
come than did these sermons, pictures 
and sketches, fall into my mind. I 
pired to be worthy of a place in the com- 
pany of such men, believing that they 
belonged to a superior order. That vol- 
ume had much to do with direeting my 
thoughts to the ministry. I read it again 


as- 


and again. I eame to believe that ‘‘we 
were right and ecouldn’t be wrong.’’ No 


mathematical demonstration could be 
clearer than the statements of the plea 
in that volume, so I thought. For one 
who had ever been a Disciple to re- 
nounece that faith for some other eould 
only be accounted for by me on the 
erounds of moral or mental aberration. 
I did not believe that men could honestlv 


make sueh a change any more than I 
believed that there could be two Atlan- 
tic Oceans. 
SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 
One of the pleasures of my mature 


years has been to turn the leaves of that 
volume and to reeall the impressions of 


my youth whieh were rimmed with the 
poetic and heroie, and to compare the 
dreams of the then with the realities of 


now. I believed that all our preachers 
weré orators and mighty men; I eould 
not harbor the thought that they would 
be guilty of the violation of any of the 
major or minor moralities whieh might 


be condoned in those who sat under their 
preaching, I 
particular. I 


them in 
and 


idealized 
longed to 


every 
hear 


see 


first 


disillu- 
some 


them. But I had to suffer the 
sionments that come to us all at 
time in life, and to confess on more than 


one occasion that even our greatest 
preachers were made out of the same 


clay with other mortals; and even thai 
clay was not of as fine a quality as could 
be found in those who drank 
in their eloquent words. It is well that 
the mind of a boy is not made for an 
alysis. But the ‘‘Living Pulpit’’ did its 
perfect work in me. 

‘*The Voiee of Seven Thunders,’’ 
to me a marvellous production. I be- 
lieved that the Book of Revelation 
was unsealed now and forever, after one 
perusal of that work. I have since 
changed my mind on this point, and find 
the Apocalypse as unintelligible now as 
it was before I ever heard of the author 


some ot 


was 


of the ‘*‘Seven Thunders.’’ 
ARGUMENT AMMUNITION. 
The lite of ‘*‘Raeeoon’’ John Smith 


supplied me with arguments and anec- 
dotes with which to confound and humili- 
ate the ‘‘sects’’? on many  oceasions. 
My reading was so much more extensive 
than any of the other young men in the 
congregation, and my ot debate 
so much more developed by my acquaint- 
ance with our polemical literature, that 
I found myself the center of this group, 
if not the leader. Our ambitions were to 
rout the Philistines by whatever denom- 
inational name they were known. Na- 
turally my success in discussion, or what 
I was flattered to believe was 
created in me a demand for that type ot 
literature which has done much to stamp 
the Diseiples as a camp of warring Ish- 


powers 


success, 


maelites. This was the period of our 
aggressiveness in the congregation, re- 


ferred to in an earlier chapter, when we 
took to the streets with tracts in the 
hope that the enemy would take to the 
woods. But as already recorded the en- 
emy stood his ground with a perversity 
that found no explanation short of the 
maledictions which the Seriptures heaped 
upon the stiffnecked. 

AT THE FEET OF THE GREAT DEBATERS. 

Before I was twenty years of age I 
had read with delight the Campbell and 
Rice debate, the debate with Robert 
Owen and Bishop Pureell, and wondered 
how any of those defeated champions 
could dare to walk down the streets of 
their respective communities without the 
aid of a diguise. I could not understand 
how they could retain the respect of 
their acquaintances after the drubbing 
they had received at the hands of Mr. 
Campbell. But they did walk the streets 
after the debate just as they had done 
before, and their friends did not seem to 
think that they were less worthy of re- 
spect. That they did not lose any pres- 
tige because of their defeat by Mr. Camp- 
bell I did not learn for many years after 
ward. My youthful ardor compelled me 
to see Mr. Campbell dragging these il- 
lustrious vietims at his chariot wheels 
Even at this writing, I am ready to sav 
that the issues at stake were not allowed 
to suffer in his hands. If the other side 
in each instance was satisfied with the 
outcome of those discussions, the friends 
of Mr. Campbell and his cause had no 
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reason to cover themselves with sack- 
cloth. 

I must confess that the reading of so 
much of our polemical literature made 
me very much of a partisan; I know 
now that my constant desire was to secure 
vittory rather than to discover truth. I 
was continually revolving in my mind 
the arguments advanced by the opposi- 
tion and deciding on the course which 
would lead to their defeat. I prided my-- 
self that I was a sort of an enlightener 
of all those who were walking in the 
darkness of sectarianism. Had _ they 
been half as anxious to rece‘ve light as 
I was to impart it I would have con- 
verted the country for miles around to 
our views of Christianity. But my good 
friends had not the least inelination to 
accept my benevolent overtures; they 
had a way of resenting my efforts which 
was often puzzling as well as humiliai- 
ing to me. I read the New Testament 
constantly, and I found there much 
material to mass against the bulwarks 
of the enemy. The ease with which I 
routed one and all was_ surpassed 
only by the obstinacy with which they 
stood their ground, and refused to be 
routed, They persisted in living and 
moving and having their being long after 
I had left them upon the field for dead. 
I coneluded that sectarianism had as 
many lives as a eat. 

THE MILLENNIAL HARBINGER. 

The ‘Millennial Harbinger’’ fell into 
my hands about the time I had discovered 
the strength of our position, and some 
copies of the Christian Baptist, but they 


were heavy reading for a youth with a 
meagre common school education. May- 
be the difficulties I had with them then 
have confirmed the econelusions of my 
later years that it was much easier to 
admire the writings of Mr. Campbell 
than to master them. I lost myself in 
the involutions of his ponderous sen- 


tences as a youth and I have had equal 
success in losing myself in those same 
sentences after a score of years. Neither ot 
these publications did much for me. 

The debates, however, were more easy 
to follow, since the opponent’s state- 
ment of his position, and Mr. Camp- 
bell’s re-statement of it again and again, 
as well as the clear statement of his own 
position, together with the pros and 
cons of the diseussion, did much to help 
me to an understanding of the points at 
issue which must have remained vague 
had they not been worked out in true 
Johnsonian style in Mr. Campbell’s oe- 
tagon study. What a blessing to the 
world has been the passing of the mouth- 
filling, ear-stunning, eye-puzzling phrase 


and sentence which every scholar of a 
century ago coveted as he coveted a 
good name. The literary men of Mr. 


Campbell’s time were thorough believers 
in the axiom that the shortest distanee 
between two points was by way of Rob- 
in Hood’s barn. 
ONE OF THE FAITHFUL 
While I was revelling in these efforts 
to propagate the plea I was deeply con- 
cerned in the work of the congregation. 
I seldom, if ever, missed a service. My 
zeal kept me at the post of duty in sea- 
son and out of season. I listened to ser- 
mons with eritical ears. It was fortun- 
ate that our minister was almost as fana- 
tical as I. Very seldom did he make a 
doetrinal slip. But I reeall the joy that 
I found in these services; all day long I 
worked like a slave to please my em- 
ployer and to receive my meagre salary 
with a clear conscience at the end of the 


FEW. 


week. I was always tired; I never knew 
the time when I had sufficient sleen. 
Great as was the temptation to lie in 
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bed Sunday morning for a much needed 
rest I banished it as a suggestion from 
the Evil One. Worn and jaded as I was, 
I arose in good time always, and was 
ready for service at the ringing of the 
bells. 

HARD ON ‘‘ FAIR WEATHER ’’ CHRISTIANS. 


The distance to our chureh was long 
and I covered many miles on the Lord’s 
day. When the weather was bad I cov- 
eted the pleasure of being one of the 
faithful few to be found at the service; 
and the promise of the Lord as found in 


the book of Malachi to the few who 
should be numbered among the jewels 
was exceeding precious. We had been 


taught at home and from the pulpit that 
duty done under adverse circumstances 
had a peculiar reward for the Christian. 
A fair weather Christian we almost 
treated with contempt. We came to be- 
lieve that one of our number who would 
not brave a snow storm on prayer meet- 
ing night was no credit to a people in 
whose hands the Almiglity had placed 
a great trust. I have not changed my 
mind on this point. I did all manner of 
work about the chureh, even taking the 
janitor’s place one winter to keep down 
expenses. Many a night I was compelled 
to go without supper in order to have 
the lecture room heated and lighted for 
some special meeting. 
SHUNNING BOYISH PLEASURES, 

But I was being educated in many 
ways through these experiences. My 
readings gave me a good knowledge of 
the English tongue, though I knew little 
of the grammar. I learned to pray and 
to speak in publie. I had a wide know- 
ledge of the history of our people for one 
of my years. My lack was in the nar- 
row range of reading and thinking. I 
shunned boyish pleasures as if they were 
evil and evil only. I remember going to 
a theater on two oceasions, and felt 
guilty all the time I was there. I never 
played cards, never learned to dance, 
Sunday excursions. 


never indulged in 
For years I would not read a Sunday 
newspaper, thinking that my _ protest 


might be the means of ealling the at- 
tention of the publishers to the sin of 
violating the Sabbath. As compared 
with my own children I had a gloomy 


time. But the one compensation was 
the joy of my chureh life. No matter 
how many adversities I faced through 


the week, the preaching and the singing 
on Sunday were literally balm to my 
aching breast. 

My evenings were spent in reading 
or in visiting some friend who shared 
my own views. We consoled each other 
in our solitary fortunes, or misfortunes, 
for both of us had the faculty of talking 
ourselves out of our naturally small 
cirele of friendships, under the delusion 
that we were witnessing for the truth 
when we were heaping reproaches upon 
people who were more deeply religious 
and certainly more intellioent than we. 
We embittered our own lives by our 
course, but at the time we regarded it 
as the only one possibie, and really en- 
joyed the melancholy consolations that 
we imparted to each other. 

BORN TO POVERTY. 

It will not be necessary for me to say 
that I was poor. From the day of my 
entrance into echureh relationships that 
has been a matter of regret. My fortunes 
have not improved with the years, thougli 
my salary has increased. When I be- 
came a member of the church, my salary 
was three er four dollars per week, but 
I remember well the satisfaction it gave 
me to contribute a dollar each month 
for current expenses. We did not have 
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many ealls for missions and benevolences 
in those days, or I should have been 
more wretechedly poverty-stricken than 
I was. I never learned how to refuse 
any calls tor help, and from a selfish 
point of view it is well that so few came. 
1 have met during my ministry scores of 
men who owned houses and lands who 
thought they were doing their duty when 
they gave twelve dollars a year to the 
pastor’s salary, but I have never be- 
come reconciled to the idea that they 
were particularly concerned about laying 
up treasures in heaven. I gave away 
about all that I earned, saving only 
enough to pay board and to buy a book 
now and then, and this rule formed early 
in life has never been broken up to the 
present time. I am as poor to day as 
when my salary was four dollars per 
week, if I except my books and furni- 
ture. 
EARLY CALLS TO THE MINISTRY. 

The visits of a few brethren of prom- 
inence to our congregation at different 
times were bright spots in our chureh 
life, almost gala days. As a rule they 
were men of fine pulpit ability, and many 
strangers came to hear them, as a re- 
sult of the advertising we did in the 
newspapers. They kindled ambitions 
within me which at that time I had no 
hope of realizing. But from what I 
have said it will oeceur to the reader 
that I was inevitably being ‘‘called’’ to 
the ministry as though a voice had 
sounded from heaven. At first I ban- 
ished all such thoughts, believing myself 
unworthy, but by degrees what was first 
the film of an idea came to loom as large 
in my thinking as a mountain. 

(Continued next week.) 
THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST. 
By JosErpH Fort NEWTON. 

What vastness, too, is here. No one 
mind, even the greatest, seems able to il- 
lustrate it. We have to add together 
many intellects, putting contradictions 
side by side. He was radical and conser- 
vative; an extreme fraternalist and a 
great individualist; mystical and practi- 
eal; full of prayer while going about do- 
ing good; with the strength of a man and 
more than the mercy of woman; more hn- 
man than any of us—and more divine 
than all the gods of whom man has ever 
dreamed. All that men seek elsewhere 
they can find in Christ--and much else 
besides. His sayings may be found scat- 
tered over the world, but he alone brought 
them together and gave them his image 
and superscription. So vast is the mys- 
tery of Jesus that we do not think of his 
mind, or his heart, or his will, but of him- 
self—his personality. There were heights 
in him far beyond our ken, something 
mysterious and mystical which baffles 
analysis. He heard voices where we are 
oppressed by the dead weight of silence; 
he saw visions where we see only vacancy. 


THE BELLS. 
By Tuomas Curtis CLARKF. 
Hark, the tolling of the bells 


Through the spaces drear! 


? 


Sad the message they proclaim— 
Old Year’s death is near. 

Earth is weary of her life; 
Worn her face, and sere. 


With the sad bells’ waning tones, 
Passes out the year. 


Hark, the chiming of the bells, 
Sweet and strong and clear! 
Glad the message they proclaim 
To our every ear. 
Death to all our sin 

Sigh and bitter tear; 
Dawn of love, and tife, and hope 
With the new-born year. 


and shame, 
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Philanthropies 


Stupendous Campaign of all Missionary and Benevolent 


Societies and Edu- 


cational Institutions of the Disciples of Christ for Collecting Gigantic Sum 


to be Used 


VERY missionary and benevolent 
society of the Disciples of Christ 
and every educational institution 
(excepting only the Diseiples’ Di- 

vinity House at the University of Chi- 
share in a great fund of 
$6,000,000 to be collected by a continent- 
campaign during the next two 


cago), 1s to 


wide 
years. 
As a starter for the campaign $1,250,- 
000 has already been pledged, $1,000,000 
of whieh is in the form of a conditional 
gift by Mr. R. A. Long of Kansas City, 
a member of the Business Men’s Commis- 
§810n, 
Mr. 
China, 


Abram E. Cory, missionary to 

who eame home on fur- 
lough two years ago to raise a special 
fund of $1,000,000 for foreign 
and who sueceeded in doing it, will lead 
the new campaign. 

The announcement an en- 
largement of the plans of the Men and 
Millions Movement launched at the To- 
ronto convention last October and which 
contemplated the raising of a fund of 
$2,500,000 the: regular offerings, 


missions, 


comes as 


above 


for the benevolent and missionary en- 
terprise alone. The educational inter- 
ests have now been articulated with the 


Movement and the sum of $3,500,000 for 
the colleges added to the fund to be 
raised, making a grand objective of 
$6,000,000. 

HOW THE FUND IS TO BE DIVIDED. 

It was decided by a joint committee of 
the societies and reported at Toronto that 
the missionary and benevolent 
shall share in this fund as follows: 


societies 


Missionary 
600,000 


American Christian 
Society 
Foreign Christian Missionary So 
erety 5 
Christian Woman’s Board of Mis 
sions 
Board of 
Board of 


WPTTTTTIOCC TTC 600,000 
600,000 
200,000 
200,000 


Ch areh " Exten 


Ministerial Relhef 


National Benevolent Association. 200,000 
Mission Work in Russia ....... 100,000 
A Commission of business men, ap 


pointed at the Toronto convention, and 
approved by the Association of Colleges 
met in Chieago last week and divided to 
the various institutions the $3,500,000 
which it is proposed to raise for educa- 
tion. By the action of this Commission 
the eolleges will share as follows: 


Drake University .........+++: $400,000 
Texas Christian Univty........ 350,000 
Transylvania Univty. .......... 350,000 
Bethany College ..........+0+: 300,000 
rr Ce Lecce vestakedean 300,000 
Eee COMED ccocccdsscedsece 300,000 
eee COMMS ccccccccccecece 275,000 
Phillips Unmivty. .....cccccoses 275,000 
Cotmer Umivty. cccccccccccccce 225,000 
Christian Univty. ..ccccceseses 225,000 
Cee oo. cee ckeeehe 50,000 
Virginia Christian College...... 35,000 
Bible College of Missouri ...... 30,000 
William Woods College ........ 30,000 
Cee, SOD cocccseucsees 30,009 
eh Ci csnenseoedsekaee 25,000 
Phillips Bible Institute 20,000 
Camden Point College ....... 10,000 

The eases of Atlantie Christian Col- 


lege, Southern Christian College, Lamar 
College and Carr-Burdette College were 


in Expansion and Endowment. 


TO BE LED BY ABRAM E. CORY. 


left for a future study of the Southern 
situation. The same was true of the 
problem on the West Coast; henee, no al- 
lottment was made to Eugene Bible Uni- 
versity, Spokane University, and the 
Southern California University. John- 
son Bible College in Tennessee asked not 
to be ineluded in the list, though mem- 
bers of the Commission were sympa- 
thetic with its work. 

The College of Missions at Indianapo- 
lis is assigned $150,000 in addition to 
the regular appropriation received from 
the missionary societies. It is the 
thought of the Commission that this 
shall be raised without affecting the con- 
tributions of other institutions. 

The sum of $300,000 was allotted to 
possible shrinkage in the pledge list. 

The Edueational Commission of Busi- 
ness Men is composed of the following: 


Judge Frederick A. Henry, Cleveland, 





ad 


Leading the Men and 


Voremenz. 


Vr. Abram E. Cory, 
Villions 


Chairman; R. A. Long, Kansas City; 
R. H. Stockton, St. Louis; Judge J. N. 
Haymaker, Wichita; M. M. Cochran, Un- 
iontown, Pa.; Wm.*F. Irwin, Columbus, 
Ind.; W. F. Holt, Redlands, Cal.; C. C. 
Chapman, Fullerton, Cal.; W. Hume Lo 
gan, Louisville; A. E. Cory, Executive 
Secretary. 
THE CHICAGO MEETING. 

All the members were present at the 
meeting except Messrs. Chap- 
man and Stockton. Five sessions were 
held during two days. The meetings 
were characterized by deep devotion and 
prayer. The executive officers of the 
Commission had gathered detailed infor- 
mation from all of our colleges, and had 
supplemented this information from va- 
rious edueational Boards. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Men and Millions 
Movement had voted to constitute the 
Commission advisory members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This action was ap- 
proved, thereby co-ordinating the work of 
the Commission with the Men and Mil- 
lions Movement. 

Mr. Long’s announcement of his pur- 
pose to make a gift of $1,000,000 condi- 


Chicago 


tional on the raising of $5,300,000, besides, 
was accompanied by a statement of his 
belief in the loyalty of our colleges to the 
divine Lordship of Christ and to the 
fundamental principles of the Disciples” 
movement. He said: 

‘“*T am making this gift because 

I believe that the colleges and socie- 

ties receiving this fund will for all 

time be true to that confession which 
has been the genius and liberty of 
our people, namely: ‘Thou art the 

Christ, the Son of the living God.’ 

I am making it in the belief that 

they will continue to be loyal to 

Christ and to His Chureh and to 

adhere to the fundamental princi- 

ples for which our people have al- 
ways stood.’’ 

In a _ resolution approving of Mr. 
Long’s statement of faith and congratu- 
lating the colleges that have already ex- 
pressed their approval of a similar state- 
ment previously submitted to them by 
Mr. Long, the Commission itself affirmed 
a like faith in the divinity of our Lord 
and a like confidence and hope that our 
colleges would adhere to this faith and 
be loyal to the Diseiples’ principles. 

STANDARDS SET FOR COLLEGES, 

Thereupon thé Commission began the 
diseussion of the problem of strengthen- 
ing and coordinating the colleges of the 
Diseiples. Mr. Cory and Judge Henry 
submitted much data collected through 
an elaborate questionnaire showing the 
financial and academic standing of all 
our schools. It was agreed that every 
school sharing in the benefits of the Men 
and Millions Movement should within 
the next five years bring its standards 
up to class A, as determined by the best 
sentiment of educational authorities in 
America. 

Following are the _ specifications set 
forth by the Commission which all insti- 
tutions are asked to set about attaining 


before accepting any portion of the 
fund: 
(1) That each of our institutions of learn- 


ing adopt such designation in the following 
classification as properly belongs to it and 
represents its work: University; Graduate 
School; College; Junior College; Academy; 
Bible College; Special School. 

(2) That the name “University” be 
dropped from all our schools, with the excep- 
tion of Drake. P 

(3) That all medical schools affiliated or 
connected with our colleges, or universities 
be dropped as soon as_ possible. 

(4) That the starting of new schools with 
inadequate endowment should be discouraged. 

(5) That a full four years High School 
course of fourteen or fifteen units be the 
minimum standard of entrance requirements 
to the Freshman Class. 

(6) That the full four years of college 
work be done in every school as a prerequi- 
site to granting any bachelor’s degree. 

(7) That the College Association be asket 
to suggest suitable standards of faculty re- 
quirements and the number of hours that 
each teacher should teach; it being the desire 
of the Commission to cooperate in every way 
in raising the standard of our faculties. 

(8) That it is undesirable to associate col- 
lege students in the same institution with 
those who are taking preparatory work and 
those who, without having met college en- 

(Continued on page 23.) 











. Lebanon Grapes 


A Glimpse of a Characteristic Syrian Industry. 


HAVE been spending a few days at 
Aley, a village some eight miles in- 


land from Beirut and lying on a 
erest of the Lebanon mountain 
range. A week ago the dread siroc- 
co swept over the whole region, and 


trees now stripped of their foliage, vines 
withered and ruined by the intense heat, 


grass and flowers brown and dead are 
witnesses of the hot wind’s visit. Noth- 


ing suffered more than the grapes, thou- 
sands of pounds being destroyed before 
relief came; but so plentiful is the crop, 
that vast quantities are being gathered 
now, and it is of the use of this fruit 
that I wish particularly to write. 

The grapes of Aley are famous through- 
out the country for their flavor, size 


and juiciness, and it is from these hill- 
that 


sides most of Beirut’s choicest 





BY HERBERT L. WILLETT, JR. 


this treatment, single vines often produce 
from 400 to 500 pounds of grapes 
per year, recalling the story of the 
spies, and the burden of fruit they car- 
ried away, and I have seen many clusters 
of bunches too heavy for a man to lift, 
and growing on a few inches of stalk. 
Yet the stalks have all the appearance 
of dead and rotting wood, and seldom 
grow much larger than a man’s wrist. 

While there are no set rules for the use 
of a given variety of the fruit, yet in 


general the white grapes go to make 
‘‘dibs’’ or syrup, which the peasant 
uses with his bread; the blue grapes 


make Arak, a strong liquor; and the mot- 
tled grapes are dried for raisins. On al- 
most all of the flat roofs of the native 
houses, you can see large cloths spreaa 
out to hold layers of grapes, left to dry 


another for the smoke to escape. As 
the latter has a way of seeking other 
exits, however, the interior of the hut 
is often somewhat stifling. 

In the ealdron the juice is just brought 
to a boil, then skimmed and allowed once 
more to settle in outdoor vats. After 
an hour this juice, now fairly clear, is 
replaced in the ealdron and boiled for 


four hours, the small particles being 
skimmed off during the cooking. When 


cooled the juice is a thick syrup, easily 
preserved for several months. The sheikh 
of the hawwara gave me a piece of native 
bread to dip into some dibs that had 
just come off the fire, and I found it very 
good with a flavor not unlike that of 
maple syrup. It is stored in jars for 
winter use, and is one of the peasant’s 


most common food supplies. 











The Wine Press. 
grapes are brought during the grape sea- 
son. The Syrians live on practically 
nothing but grapes and native bread, 
and the huge mass of the fruit placed 
before a visitor at every meal amazes 
and disconcerts the westerner, unused 
to ‘‘bolting’’ a whole buneh in less time 
than it takes to tell of it. Yet we find 
them so delicious and so inexpensive 
that we too are planning to make them 
a staple article of diet, eating seeds, 
skins and all with great relish. 


VARIETIES OF GRAPES, 
There are three chief sorts of grapes, 
so far as I have been able to discover; 
the white grape, almost round and the 
size of a black walnut, which is very 
sweet, the skin tender and the seeds few; 
the blue grape, much the same in shape 
and size, but tougher and less juicy; 
and the white-mottled grape, shaped 
like a pecan, and somewhat sour. Little 
care is taken in separating the vines of 
the different varieties, and it is only 
the picker who sorts them and puts them 
to their respective uses. Vines are 
never trained up, but lie flat on the 
ground, on the terraced sides of the Leb- 
anons, thriving in the meagerest quanti- 
ty of soil, laboriously freed from stones 
and rocks by the peasants. Just as the 
grapes begin to form in the spring, small 
props are put under the vines, and so 
keep the bunches of fruit off the ground. 
After the pickers have finished, the vines 
are stripped, the leaves being used for 
fodder, and then are closely pruned and 
allowed to lie on the ground again un- 
til the following spring. As a result of 


in the sun. To keep them from harden- 
ing too quickly, they are sprinkled twice 
a day with water and oil; thus it takes 
from five days to a week to make them 
ready to be put away for the winter; 
and though the flavor is not equal to 
that of the raisins we buy in America, 
yet it is very good considering the sim- 
plicity of the drying process. 

We visited a maasera, or wine press, 
while the natives were making ‘‘dibs,’’ 
and saw all the different stages of man- 
ufacture. Such a press is located near 
several vineyards, is owned in common 
by the growers, and is used in turns ar- 
ranged by the easting of lots. 


EXTRACTING THE JUICE. 
Several large vats are prepared in 


the solid rock, the floor sloping slightly 
toward similar vats set in a lower level; 
the two sets are connected by a small 
trench, which earries the juice pressed 
from the grapes into the lower vats. Piles 
of the fruit are placed on the upper 
level and covered with powdered clay, 
which being heavier, helps to settle all 
sediment in the juice. Then men walk, 
jump and stand on this mass, treading it 
out with their bare feet, until ali of 
the juice is exhausted and has run in a 
stream that looks as muddy as gutter 
water, into the lower vats, where it set- 
ties for an hour before being dipped up 
and taken into a stone shed, and turned 
into a large copper boiler set into the 
floor over a hole some eight feet square. 
This eavern has two openings—one 
through which a man thrusts dried reeds, 
grasses and thorn bushes to feed the fire, 





A Lebanon Farm. 


As we saw the cheerful group talking 
and singing as they trod out the grapes, 
and remembered that this process is one 
of the most happy and social occupations 
of the people, we felt the meaning of 
the phrase, ‘‘I have trodden the wine- 
and able to under- 


press alone,’’ were 

stand how unusual would be a_ lonely 
worker at this task and what utter iso- 
lation from one’s fellow it represents 


in the prophetic passage. 


MAKING SYRUP. 


Arak is a liquor used in large quanti- 
ties, and found in many flavors, depend- 
ing upon what grapes are used and what 
mixtures added. The grapes are simply 
allowed to ferment for a few days, then 
are placed in a still and boiled, the vapor 
being passed through cold water and 
condensed into a thick syrup. This sy- 
rup is extremely intoxicating, but a few 
drops in a glass of water forms a very 
popular beverage, stimulating and re- 
freshing. The Syrian knows nothing of 
grape juice as we use it. 

There are comparatively few of the 
natives who make Arak, raisins or ‘‘dibs’’ 
for sale; most of them cultivate just 
enough grapes for their own use, and 
for the market, where they sell a suf- 
ficient quantity to buy their winter sup- 
ply of wheat. 





To be in sympathy with God is wise; 
without that sympathy we may be clever, 
shrewd, temporarily successful, but we 
put money into bags with holes and seat- 
ter our seed in stony places.—Joseph 
Parker. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE LOSS OF THE SMILE. 


E are printing in this issue one of the most remarkable 
articles we have ever published. It is an address by 
Dan Crawford. 
twenty-three years, the thing that oppresses him is that Eng- 
land has lost its smile. Coming to America for the first time 
he does not find it here. 

We might have expected that Mr. Crawford would have lost 
his smile. He has witnessed unnamable atrocities. He has 
lived in the heart of a heathendom unutterably black. He 
has been shut off from contact with all that we count worth 
He has spent the years of his young manhood and 
middle life amid gross barbarism. But he comes back smiling. 
He has seen the power of the Gospel to save men. He believes 
that the grace of God is adequate to its task. He has tested 


while. 


his faith and it holds water. 
Here we are, worried to nervous prostration over the price 


us comes a who has been sub- 


of eggs. Back to missionary 
merged a thousand miles deep in the mud of paganism, and he 
strides down the road with a cheerful, swinging step, and his 
conversation bubbles over with mirth. 

He is no cheap optimist. He knows the 
He has confronted its elemental passions in their 
But he 


horrible side of 


human life. 
most exaggerated manifestation of gross wickedness. 
has seen the power of the Gospel, and his soul sings. 

Here is a first hand evidence of Christianity. Here is a 
man who knows whereof he speaks, and he comes back to us 
and tells us to smile. 

There are few sadder sights than a row of people trying to 
extract a smile from the alleged funny page of a daily paper. 
There is something to move one to tears in the faith men have 
that they can be merry over the crude illustrations of a Sun- 
The real sources of joy lie deeper. Dan 


day supplement. 
Have we well-fed Christians lost 


Crawford has found them. 
? 


them? 
Let us smile. Not the silly, shallow smile, nor the fixed, 
elued smile, nor the inane and meaningless smile, but the 


smile that grows out of a deep spiritual life, faith in God, and 
joy in living. 
THE WALLS OF JERICHO. 
HESE are hard days for the saloon power. 
trembled for that stronghold of his, the 


it must be now. The mareh of the 
God is straight against this monster of iniquity, and its walls 


If ever Satan 
open saloon, 


onward hosts or 


shake like those of Jericho. 

Stop and think about it. The temperance reform is only a 
hundred years old. Drunkenness is as old as Noah. The drink 
traffic is entrenched in polities and has mighty vested interests 
leagued with it. Yet here we are with state after state gone 
dry, and county after county in the wet states declaring for 
local option, and the forces of righteousness uniting with con- 
fident assurance that with the help of God the saloon is to go. 
And all this has been wrought since yesterday, as time is reck- 
oned. 

Men and women who love God and hate rum have attacked 
Washington demanding Nation-wide prohibition. Railroad 
after railroad is forbidding its employees to enter saloons or 
to use intoxicants in any form. Great corporations, one after 
another, are declaring that as the laws make them more and 
more responsible for the lives of their men, they must have 
sober men, who do not endanger their own lives and the lives 
of others. The laws of economics are opposing the rum power. 
The stars in their courses are fighting against this age-long 
evil. 
How futile it all looked a few years ago, Carrie Nation with 
her little hatchet, and a few dear old ladies with their white 
ribbons, and now and then a minister or a reformed man like 
Gough and Murphy—what a futile host to be marching round 
Jericho, blowing their toy rams’ horns! Jericho sat tight, 


and smiled, and now and then sent some money to the police 
department, and paid very little attention to the procession 


Visiting England after an absence of 


But Jericho now begins to wake 
The walls are high and 
strong, but there is more power in the blast of a ram’s horn 


marching about the walls. 
up and feel some sense of alarm. 


than these gentlemen within the walls supposed. Already the 
walls are toppling in several places, and there are signs of a 
panic within them. 

What a rebuke it would be to our meager faith if we who 
have been on this weary march for some little time and now 
and then have blown with rather dry lips should live to see 
the whole thing erash, and the legalized saloon outlawed 
wherever the stars and stripes float? 

It does not look so completely impossible as it once did. 

Keep up the march, and blow a little louder. 

Nay, do more than that. Shout, for the Lord hath given 


you the city! 
A charge of conspiring to smuggle a witness out of the jur- 

isdiction of the court. Heclaimed that the testimony 
against him was perjured, but he was convicted. 
appealed, and he was released on bail, and obtained employment 
as detective in a Chicago elothing The store knew 
that he was aceused, but was willing to give him a chance. 
The appellate court affirmed the decision of the lower court, 
and the order was sent down that he should be taken into eus- 
tody and sent to the penitentiary for from one to five years. In 
some way the official document was mislaid. Meantime he 
had been promoted again and again, and is now manager of the 
whole great store, one of the largest in the city. Now the 
order has been found. 

It is the official duty of the officers of the law to take this 
man and send him to the penitentiary, and they will do so 
unless he is pardoned. 

Ought he to be pardoned or punished? 

Would imprisonment now make him a better man? 

Would the prison have made him as good a man as he now is? 

This is no theoretical problem. By the time this paper is in 
print this man may be behind prison bars. 

What ought society to do with such a man? 


COULD THE PRISON HAVE DONE IT? 


CHICAGO policeman some years ago was tried on the 


The ease was 


store. 


THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT. 
E, VERY winter brings to Chicago, as to every great city, 1 


problem which arises from the presence of great numbers 

of unemployed men, and many unemployed women. Re- 
ports of the various charitable agencies of Chicago reveal that 
this problem in an exaggerated form is early foreing itself upon 
Chicago this year. It is estimated that there are close to 
100,000 unemployed men now in the city. The Municipal Lodg- 
ing House, one of the wisest provisions to meet this situa- 
tion, is already greatly overcrowded, its provision to care 
for 175 men being stretched to care for about 400 men, and 
many being turned away. The department of homeless men 
of the United Charities reports that the inerease of appli- 
eants is already over 300 per cent. The charitable agencies 
of the county are likewise overtaxed. 

The mayor has appointed a commission on the unemployed, 
and to that honorable body, various agencies, including the 
Local Betterment Committee of the Federated Chureh Council, 
have reported recommendations. Additional provisions through 
the Municipal Lodging House are soon to be opened, and it 
is hoped that the city will provide work in some manner for 
the army of idle men anxious to earn a mere livelihood. The 
situation will doubtless be met, although not in a way to pre- 
vent a vast amount of suffering, and a little development 
of anarchistic and revolutionary sentiment. 

Why should not Chicago and other American cities learn 
from economies, and the practice of German cities, and be 
prepared against these annual perils by having funds in re- 
serve and being ready with some form of publie work when- 
ever private industry, especially the seasona) vocations, turns 
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adrift large numbers of unskilled workers to starve or be 
fed by charity. 

A growing number of employers of labor seem to feel the 
responsibility of providing in some manner for their laborers 
to carry them over periods of depression. Surely, for the 
community it will prove more profitable and far less dangerous 
to enable men to earn their living, than to compel them to 
beg or steal bread, and to sleep in bunk-houses or the saloons. 
It is a matter of satisfaction to know that the Christian 
church, represented in the Federated Chureh Council, is uphold- 
ing the gospel by taking an active interest in this serious 
matter. 


THE OVERTHROW OF MODESTY. 


UR editorial warning parents not to neglect their own 

duty nor to trust too largely to sex-instruction as a 

eure for all modern evils has been widely copied, and 

we are glad to see secular papers uttering sensible words on 

the subject. The Argonaut, of San Francisco, has this thought- 
ful editorial: 

During the last few years we have seen the almost complete 
destruction of ‘hose reticences upon sex matters that doubtless 
had their own attendant evils, but that did actually prevent far 
more evils than they caused. What we call plain speaking became 
a vogue and a fashion. Literature and the drama combined in 
what was said to be a moral crusade, but that was actually a 
financial crusade. And now the churches have followed suit. Noth- 
ing is too private for public discussion, no audience too young for 
admission and participation, no vital fact too explosive for reckless 
handling. Upon every side we see gross familiarity at its deadly 
work. Here in San Francisco we are about to have what its pro- 
moters call a Purity Sunday. Countless sermons will be preached 
to audiences of young men and young women, and with their own 
sex relations as a topic. Does any one with a sane knowledge of 
human nature suppose that even the most exquisite delicacy can 
neutralize the inevitable poison of those sermons? Is it not well 
known to even the tyro in such matters that here at least the 
most fatal and irresistible of all forces is that of suggestion, and 
that reason and prudence struggle in vain against it. The cure 
for this sort of evil is reticence and not publicity, mystery and 
not familiarity, the home and not the pulpit, the mother and not 
the school-teacher. To err in such a matter as this is to poison 
the rising generation. Indeed if we are to credit the hysterical 
exaggerations of the women’s clubs the rising generation is already 
poisoned by a familiarity that presents experiment as a pleasing 
adventure in well-known paths. 

Therefore it is time that we called a halt to the sex fanatics. 
They have been at their work for some years past, and now the 
air is becoming unbreathable. Every field of publicity has been 
invaded. They have almost persuaded us that sex is the one thing 
worth thinking about and worth talking about. The results are 
sufficiently evil upon matured minds that have learned to govern 
themselves. Upon immature minds to whom self-government has 
hardly occurred it has been little short of disastrous. Every sacred 
mystery of life has been cheapened, coarsened, profaned. All the 
protective veils of mystery and sanctity have been broken down, 
and in their place we are offered statistics, hospital reports, and 
iodoform. It is these sex fanatics that are largely responsible for 
the juvenile immorality of the day. It is the sex newspaper, the 
sex drama, the sex novel, the sex reformer, and the sex pulpit 
that have created it. And it has been nourished by the apathy 
and the neglect of parents who are quite content that the police- 
woman and the delinquency court shall do the work that has been 
so shamelessly neglected by themselves. 

Let us hope that we are nearly at the end of this particular 
epoch lest some worse thing befall us. It is bad enough that for 
years past our young people should have been forced to live in 
an atmospere of public discussion comparable only with that of 
an open sewer. Things will have come to a pretty pass if we must 
now forbid our children to go either to school or to church for 
fear of the moral contamination that must ensue. 

Ignorance is in some cases a contributory cause of sexual sin, 
but it is not the sole cause, nor even the chief cause. Purity 
is not to be attained by the mere stripping of the raiment of 
reticence from the limbs of modesty. And the present mo- 
ment of violent hysteria on sex problems is not the sanest 
and best time in which to make sweeping readjustments. The 
reticences that guard decency are not ruthlessly to be trampled. 
The way to purify lies not in that direction. Again let us say, 
there is no cheap substitute for parental responsibility. It 
were better for a parent that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea than that he should fail of his own duty in this diree- 
tion through cheerful surrender to hysterical enthusiasts. 








PEACE SENTIMENT GROWS. 


W E CANNOT be too thankful for the growth of the peace 
sentiment in the United States. The Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference, the peace societies, the teaching of ministers, 

the continual advocacy of international peace by the religious 

papers, these and other means have gradually begun to act 
upon publie opinion until today ‘‘grim-visaged War’’ cannot 
raise its ‘‘wrinkled front’’ without arousing the protests of 
good and true women the world over. Although European 
nations are still staggering under the impoverishing taxes 
necessary to maintain huge armies and great fleets of war- 
vessels, even there diplomats and cabinets, lawmakers and the 
people are making it more and more difficult to embroil the 
continent in war. The self-restraint shown by the great powers 
during the recent war in the Balkan States is unmistakable 
evidence that dread of war is based on something more sub- 
stantial than fear of each other. Three or four decades ago 
such an international complication as was observable near the 
Bosphorus would almost inevitably have set the war drums 
beating and started the recruiting officers feeding men into 
the jaws of the war dragon. Although this hatred of war may 
arise, in part, from the unwillingness of commercial people to 
see their business injured, and from the growth of war-hating 
socialism, even more is it born out of growing detestation of 
war as war. The people of the United States ought to be 
devoutly thankful that in the present crisis in Mexican affairs 
the White House a man committed to 


there is in peace. 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS. 
** ECCLESIASTICISM., ’’ 
| IS a bugaboo word. It conjures up pictures of tyrauay 
and autoeracy and creed-making and heresy trials. It re- 
vives memories of medievalism. It suggests the union of 
state and church as in Spain and in England. 

It is unfortunate that the word has fallen into bad repute. 
It is in its make-up a good word and denotes a good thing. 
Like ‘‘Higher Criticism,’’ which the late Professor McGarvey 
always stoutly defended as a legitimate and helpful science, ti 
has come to stand in the popular mind for the abuse of the 
good thing which its proper use connotes. To say a man is 2 
‘thigher eritie’’ is, in certain cireles, to condemn him, notwith- 
standing Professor MeGarvey always insisted that he himself 
was a higher critie. 

Likewise, to classify a plan of ehurch organization as an 
‘‘eeclesiasticism’’ is, in similar circles, to condemn it without 
regard to its inherent merits. 

What, then, in its good and proper sense, does ecclesiasticism 
mean? It means that these free churches, or ‘‘ecclesiw,’’ are 
and should regard themselves as being subordinate to the whole 
Church of Christ. It means that they are articulated in an 
organization larger than any one of them, through which they 
are able to serve certain ends which they could not serve in iso- 
lation. It means that the local chureh accepts its place as a 
member of the social organism, the Church of Christ. It means 
that the ideal of the Body of Christ is made real and visible 
in a practical co-operative unity. 

The Disciples of Christ are committed to the view that the 
ecclesiastical relations of a church of Christ should be had with 
the whole Body of Christ, beginning with other churches of 
Christ in its own community and extending in widening eir- 
cles to the last church in the end of the earth. Our protest 
against the denominational order is based upon the ground 
that it renders impossible this ideal ecclesiastical relationship. 
It divides churches into sets or sects, and those of one set have 
no ecclesiastical relations with those of another set. 

The Disciples stand in this anomalous position: They have 
come out from the denominational order, and are unable, for 
the present, to find adequate ecclesiastical relationship, 

Leaving denominationalism, they had to leave ecclesiasticism 
Their goal, however, is the re-establishment of a true ecclesiasti- 
eal order wherein may dwell unity. and democracy. 
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ON GROWING OLD. 
Epiror THe Curistian CENTURY: 
LITTLE poem-prayer appeared in your pages some 
weeks ago ‘‘written especially for The Christian Cen- 
and entitled, ‘‘The Prayer of One Growing 
No name is 


tury,’ 

Old.’’ I have read it again and again. 
attached to it, but I know it springs out of a rich and gracious 
soul. I have wondered much who might be its author, and 
have pictured to myself the cireumstances of now this and now 
that writer whose name appears frequently in your columns, 
and have re-read the verses as though they were falling now 
from the lips of this and now that one. But I have failed to 
identify their author through this test of imagination. 

I therefore take the verses in their anonymity, and thank the 
Holy Spirit from whom I have no slightest doubt their prompt- 
ing came. May I take the liberty of quoting the verses again? 
They will voice for all of us who have passed the stage of 
unreflective youth the prayer our hearts evermore try to utter. 


“Be with me Lord! My house is growing still, 
As one by one the guests go out the door; 

And they who helped me once to do thy will 
Behold and praise thee on the heavenly shore. 


“Uphold my strength! My task is not yet done, 
Nor let me at my labor cease to sing; 

But from the rising to the setting of the sun 
Each faithful hour do service to my King. 


“Show me thy light! Let not my wearied eyes 
Miss the fresh glory of the passing day ; 

But keep the light of morn—the sweet surprise 
Of each new blessing that attends my way. 

And for the crowning grace!—O Lord, renew 
The best of gifts thy best of saints have had; 


With the great joy of Christ my heart endue, 
To share the whole world’s tears and still be glad.” 


My house still rings 
Guests come often and 


HE first 
with the merriment of childhood. 
leave behind them love and knowledge and inspiration. My 
The chanee for meditation and, alas! 
even for prayer, is scant. But the end of the 
day, when the house is still, the pages of the book in my hand 
look dull and unappealing, and my thoughts run forward to 
the time when weakness and age shall change for me too all 
that I then will dwell in ten- 
I suppose that only under 


two lines linger in my ear. 


labors yet consume me 
sometimes at 


the aspect of the world, I know 
der reminiscence upon the past. 
the most obstinate protest will I resign my mind to the idea 
Probably I will insist that 
that I can write bet- 


that I have really ‘‘grown old.”’ 
I am as fit for active labor as I ever was 
ter, preach better and give better counsel than in my younger 
days. I will think much about heaven, no doubt, partly be- 
cause so many more of my friends and dear ones will be there 
and partly beeause there will be continually brushing against 
my face the gentle zephyrs from the farther shore. 

What man of fifty years, or even forty, is there among all 
your readers, Mr. Editor, who has not wholly changed his view 
as to the sufficiency of the three-secore and ten years allotted 
to a human life? In youth the years before us looked like a 
constellation of planets, each one awaiting our leisurely habi- 
At forty and fifty and sixty they look like a string 
of tinv beads. We no more than get used to writing 1913 than 
we have to change to 1914. We come home from our summer 
holiday with stern resolutions to accomplish certain definite 
tasks during the year, and lo! the summer is upon us again 
before we have gotten fairly started. 


tation. 


NLESS our minds have grown callous with business and 
ambition and selfishness, this reflection on the swift pass- 
ing of years is most solemnizing. 

We are growing old! 

Let us not be depressed over it, but let us not be deceived. 
Let us face it as a fact and ask our hearts fairly, at this open- 
ing of a new year, just what kind of old age ours is to be. 

Nothing fascinates me more than a beautiful aged soul. Lit- 
tle children interest me with their innocence, their yet unre- 


vealed possibilities. But old age tells its own story. My 


emotion in the presence of a richly-laden life, well-lived and 
radiant with a faith that 
‘‘The best is yet to be,’’ 


is one of veneration and pathos amounting almost to awe. Here, 
[ feel, is the justification of life. It is not in the great deeds 
one has done. It is not in the ebjective contribution one has 
made to the social order of the world. It is not in the tool that 
one has invented, or the new truth one has uttered, or the new 
law one has drafted. It is not in any of these things that one’s 
life consists, but in one’s SELF, one’s soul. 


eer one wrote a book with the title, ‘‘Growing a Soul.’’ 

I have not read the book, but I got more light from the 
title alone, than from many a book I have read. That is what 
life is for, is it not?—to grow souls! Life isn’t just a mere 
chance to invent tools or to utter truths or to make laws. Tools, 
truths and laws are all mere means to the end of producing 
souls. Civilization isn’t anything to glory in, for its own sake; 
but the souls that civilization makes possible—that is the thing 
to glory in. Souls do not exist for civilization, but civilization 
exists for souls. 

Civilization is just a word by which we are able to say in 
five syllables: Here is a great chance for men to become great 
souls! 

And while it must evermore be remembered that souls grow 
great through service within the social order—not, as the as- 
ceties think, through myst’ :al meditation apart from the social 
order—it must not be forgotten that the greatest thing 
about service in the social order is the personal character from 
which it springs and into which it reacts. That is why 

“All service ranks the same with God. 
There is no last nor first.” 

That is why I venerate old age. It shows me the ripened 
fruit of the universe. It’s what all this wonderful Creation’s 
for. And that is why I do not share for myself the strange 
desire of those who pray to die ‘‘with the harness on.’’ By 
that prayer they mean that they wish to escape old age, they 
wish to be taken while they are strong and eflicient in the 
world’s work. 

My prayer is that God may give me a chance to collect my 
moral goods together before He takes me hence. 


M Y work, like yours, Mr. Editor, and like that of most of your 
readers, is hard and urgent and leaves little chance for 
meditation, for detachment, and for a full and fair apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of this life. After my work is done I want 
a chanee to sit beside the highway, just before the sunset, and 
count over my soul’s gains and losses before I am ealled to give 
my account to God. 

I know no higher goal to set before myself than to live so 
that I may, in my time, enter upon a happy and, if God wills 
it, a blessed old age. 

I want to carry with me as much as possible into that ex- 
perience. 

The sordid tares which—despite my prayers—still appear in 
the field which I have sown with my best purposes, I hope to 
have fully east away. 

I wish to earry forward with me a great sheaf of friendships 

the kind of friendships that grow out of the soil of simple 
and unaffected respect. 

I wish to carry with me all the knowledge of the world I 
ean gain as I go along—through travel and books and personal 
intereourse with my friends and teachers. 

I wish to have in my soul the honest knowledge that some- 
where in my life I did at least one truly heroic deed, a deed 
that drew forth all my courage, that was prompted by sheer 
faith and that cost me my heart’s blood. 

I wish to be saved the saddening recollection that I ever did 
injustice to any man. 

I wish that my dear ones—those to whom in early life I owed 
obedience, and those for whom in later life I was responsible— 
may make for me a love’s-cirele at the end of the day around 
the mystical hearth-fire of memory. 

I wish that I may have the sense of deepening fellowship with 
Christ, my Saviour, and through that a clearer knowledge of 
God whose Providence embraces all my years. 

These are my wishes for myself, Mr. Editor, at the end of 
this last day of the old year. They are my wishes for all your 
readers, also, who, like myself, count up the increasing years 
with trembling thoughts. Hucu MAcpoNnaALp. 
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EPISCOPALIAN LOSSES AND GAINS. 


In an editorial in the Living Chureh Annual for 1914, the 
chief stress is placed upon the rather disappointing increase 
in the number of communicants. Though it is stated that in 
this report the communicant roll is found to exceed the one mil- 
lion mark, yet it is noted also that the actual gain, a fraction 
of 2 per cent, is less than usual, reaching only 18,196 as com- 
pared with 22,924 last year, and more than 26,000 in 1908. 

Commenting upon this fact, the editor of the church annuai 
writes as follows: 

More and more the attention of the Church should be con- 
centrated upon the grave evil of the loss of communicants 
through ‘‘drift.’’ Parish after parish drops these in large 
blocks at the beginning of a new rectorship, and frequently at 
other intervals. Never are the year’s statisties closed without! 
the enumeration of many dioceses in which these wholesale re 
movals have cost the entire diocese an apparent decrease in 
numerical standing. 

The year’s gains throughout are small. The clergy have in- 
ereased by 37, as against 72 in 1912 and 63 in 1911 but only 27 
in 1910. The normal inerease in parishes and missions invari- 
ably exceeds that of the clergy. In the last ten years the net 
gain in clergy has been less than 500, while that in parishes 
and missions has been more than double that. In 1913 there 
was one clergyman to every 175 communicants; in 1903 one to 
every 150. 

Over against these unfavorable figures is to be placed the 
favorable fact, that the gain in baptisms is the largest reported 
in six years, and that in Sunday-school pupils larger than for 
many years. 

CHURCH MEMORIAL TO ROBERT COLLYER. 

A memorial window was unveiled in the Unitarian Chureh of 
the Messiah in New York City to the Rev. Robert Collyer, on 
Sunday, December 7. It was of this church that Doctor Collyer 
was for so many years pastor and pastor emeritus. The subject 
selected for artistie treatment was ‘‘ John Wesley Preaching to 
the Miners,’’ and the seene was Kingswood Common, near Bris- 
tol, England. Doctor Collyer was himself born in the mining 
district of Yorkshire, and was for ten years in England and 
America a Methodist local preacher while he practiced his trade 
as a blacksmith. In the design Wesley wears the Geneva gown 
and bands in use at the time by the clergy of the Chureh of 
England when preaching, and in the faces of the auditors may 
be discerned the magnetie effect of the message in course of de- 
livery. In the upper section of the window appears a reproduc- 
tion of the reverse of a medal struck out to commemorate the 
death of John Wesley, and bears the text, ‘‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’’ 

On the base of the window in a panel is a memorial inserip- 
tion reading thus: 

In Loving Memory of 
ROBERT COLLYER 
Dee. 8, 1823—Nov. 30, 1912. 
‘*He held fast to the things that are good.’’ 


CHICAGO PLANS ‘‘GO TO CHURCH DAY.’’ 

Plans for Chicago’s big ‘‘Go-to-Chureh-Day,’’ launched by 
an editorial in a Chieago paper, have matured rapidly. 

At four different meetings of Protestant clergymen ‘‘Go-to- 
Chureh-Day’’ was up for consideration. It had the general ap- 
probation of the ministers. Delegates to a big meeting to be 
held in_the Hotel La Salle were appointed. At the meetings 
of the “Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian and Methodist 
ministers, communications from A. G. Fegert, president of the 
Chieago Christian Endeavor Union, were read. 

Mr. Fegert commended the idea of a great ‘‘Go-to-Chureh- 
Day.’’ He asked that each of the ministers’ associations ap- 
point delegates to attend the Hotel LaSalle meeting. This 
meeting will be non-denominational. Representatives of all the 
churches will be there. Plans for the day will be discussed. 
Committees to take charge of the work will be appointed. An 
advertising and publicity campaign will be outlined. 

Each of the ministers’ associations named delegates for this 
meeting. The following speakers have been selected to address 
the Hotel La Salle meeting: Bishop Charles P. Anderson of 


the Episcopal Church; Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, representing the 
Jewish congregations; Rev. John Timothy Stone, Presbyterian; 
Rev. Frank S. Anderson, Baptist; Dr. Ozora S. Davis, president 
Chieago Theological Institute; Rev. C. G. Kindred, Christian 


Chureh; Seey. Marion Lawrence; and Rev. P. J. O’Callaghan, 
representing the Roman Catholics and Bishop W. F. McDowell 
of the Methodist Church. 

Many church organization are already preparing for the cam- 
paign. It is proposed to establish regular downtown headquar- 
ters and to work along well defined lines in making the day one 
of the most memorable Chicago has ever seen. ; 

‘‘T think the idea of a ‘‘Go-to-Chureh-Day’’ an 
one,’’ said Mayor Harrison to a reporter. 

‘“Personally I shall be very glad to go on February 1, or any 
other Sunday that may be fixed upon for such observance. Of 
course I do not mean that any person’s churehgoing ought to 
be limited to a single Sunday, but it does seem to me that there 
is nobody that ought not to go at least that often.’’ The Mayor 
said that he has made no particular plans to attend chureh witi 
his cabinet, but added that he thought the idea merited 
consideration. 

For weeks before the eventful day, Chicago will be placarded 
with huge signs ‘‘Go-to-Chureh-Sunday.’’ All big firms will 
be asked to placard their delivery wagons with stickers calling 
on the people to ‘‘go to echurch.’’ Young women will cover all 
prominent street corners for several days before the big ‘‘Go- 
to-Chureh-Day,’’ distributing ecards that will urge their reci- 
pients to ‘‘go to churel.’’ 


METHODISTS IN SOCIAL SERVICE. 

The Methodist Social Service Commission is doing a very 
practical work in the carrying out of its new plans. These in- 
clude the following definite lines: 

1. (a) A eareful investigation as to the extent as to which 
Methodist churches of cities are lined up with the associated 
charities; 

(b) A systematie effort to bring all the churches that are 
not so related into active co-operation. 
2. (a) The preparation of a classified list of the charities 


excellent 


and movements for social betterment, public and private, in 
the city;. 

(b) The selection from this list of the fed- 
eration can co-operate with, and an effort to bring into line 
the forees of the federation, and also, as far as possible, of the 
Church. 

3. (a) A eareful study of the foreign population of these _ 
cities, of the loeation of foreign communities, their needs of 
every sort, and how fully these needs are supplied. 

(b) An effort to supply such needs as are not already met, 
by bringing this information before the stronger churches and 
before the missionary societies of the churches in a given city. 

NEWS NOTES. 

A religious census of Wichita was taken recently. Not 
quite half of the population was reached, but twenty-nine dif- 
ferent faiths were found. The Buddhists have one adherent: 
the Socialists and Swedenborgians have two each. The Metho- 
dists found the largest number of members and the Presby- 
terians the second largest. 


such as 


The annual meeting of the Temperance Society of the Metho- 
dist Chureh held recently in Topeka, where its 
world headquarters were established about a year ago. In 
the work which is being pushed by this organization thousands 
of pastors have pledged themselves to hold street meetings, 
while nearly half a million young people have signed the 
total abstinence pledge. 

The most valuable property held by a religious denomina- 
tion in Philadelphia is the Arech-Street Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh at Broad and Arch Streets, which is assessed at 
$900,000. The site is desired for an office structure, but the 
trustees of the Church have refused to let the property go for 
less than $1,000,000. 

The Christian people of Holland showed hospitality toward 
the Edinburgh Continuation Committee when it met at The 
Hague in November. The members of the committee, which 
represents the comprehensive Protestant foreign mission 
forees of all Christendom, were virtually the guests of the 
Dutch nation during their stay. The entertainment fund which 
provided for their expenses at one of The Hague’s spacious 
hotels was contributed by persons of the highest social and 
official station, including Queen Wilhelmina herself. 
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“John Barleycorn” 


BY EDGAR DEWITT JONES. 


ol authors en- 
value of their writings. This 
true with regard to ‘‘John 
Barleyeorn,’’ Mr. Jack London’s terrific 
arraignment of the drink evil. 

l. To begin with, Mr. London one 
of America’s most original story writers 
and since ‘‘O. MHenry’s’’ death, Mr. 
London has no rival in vigor and fresh- 
ness of style, brilliant color and clever- 
ness. He has written a long row of un- 
usual and gripping tales. Among these 
are ‘*The Sea Wolf,’’ ‘‘The Call of the 


The 
hanees the 
is certainly 


personality some 


1S 


Wild,’ ‘*‘ White Fang,’’ ‘‘ Before Adam,’’ 
‘*Martin Eden,’’ ‘‘The Valley of the 
Moon,’’ ‘‘The Abysmal Brute,’’ and 


**Smoke Bellew.’’ 

2. Mr. London is a man of the world 

He has seen life from many angles. He 
has known the bitter sting of poverty, 
has been a tramp, a sailor, a gold seek- 
er in Alaska. He has read prodigiously, 
written prolifically, and always interest- 
ingly. He has fraternized with all sorts 
and conditions of men and has won sue- 
cess and fame with all that 
can bring in luxury and possessions. 
3. Philosophically and politically Mr. 
London Intellectually he 
at war social order. 
He is an out-and-out revolutionist 
and if his life has ever directly 
affeeted by religion and particularly by 
institutional Christianity, he has nowhere 
recorded it. It well to remember 
these facts in order to weigh fairly and 
fully the tremendous plea he makes in 
‘*John Barleyeorn’’ for total abstinence 
the elimination of the saloon. 


such sueeess 


socialist. 
the present 


is a 
1s with 
also 


been 
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*MEMOIRS OF AN ALCOHOLIC. ’’ 


John Barleyeorn is not fiction, but au- 
It is the story of Mr. Lon- 


tobiograplhy. 
drink de- 


don’s own struggle with the 

mon. Some reviewers regard these ‘*‘ con- 
fessions’’ as worthy to rank with De 
Quincy's. Mr. London was five years 


old when he had his first bout with John 


Barleyeorn. He was carrying a pail of 


beer to his father, who was working in 
a field half a mile from the house. In 
childish curiosity he sampled the beer 
and though it tasted like medicine he 


drank half the contents of the pail and 
thereby became a very sick little boy, 
and lay all afternoon at the edge of the 


field. His next struggle with the demon 
was when he was seven. It was on a 
Sunday afternoon, where there were 
many youngsters and much wine. An 
Italian asked him to have a glass of 
wine and because he was afraid to re- 


fuse he drank the stuff down at a gulp 
and being urged he drank glass after 
glass until he was terribly, madly drunk. 
was sick for 


He very nearly died and 

weeks. Yet it was treated as a joke by 
his elders. Everybody drank about 
him. There was not a teetotaler in the 
community. He tells us that ‘‘at every 
time in the world in which I lived (in 
which I lived) John Barleyeorn beck- 


oned, all paths led to him.’’ Then began 
his long acquaintance with saloons and 
drinking men, his ability to drink great 
quantities of liquor and keep his head, 
then oceasional wild excesses and deep 
debauches. All the time, he tells us, he 


did not drink because he liked it but be- 


cause others drank and the social side 
was attractive. Slowly but surely he 
found his system needing liquor in order 
to keep himself keyed up to the proper 


piteh. Then came his rise as a writer 
and John Barleyeorn’s rise with him, 


because the demon had gripped him and 
now held him fast. Only by reading 
every line of this extraordinary book can 
the full and awful import of the 
Mr. London not a reformed 
drinker. He still drinks and sadly tells 
us why he does. Here is a passage out 
of the heart of his confessions: 

**My life has indeed fallen in pleas- 


one get 


story. is 


ant places. Not a hundred men in a 
million have been so lucky as I. Yet, 
ae san 
; 
| 
| 
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Be 


Jack London. 
with all this vast good fortune, am I 
sad. And I am sad because John Bar- 
leyeorn is with me. And John Barley- 
corn is with me beeause I was born in 


what future ages will call the dark ages, 
before the of rational civilization. 
John Barleycorn is with me because in 
all the unwitting days of my youth John 
Barleyeorn was accessible, calling to me 
and inviting me on every corner and on 
every street between the corners. The 
pseudo-eivilization into which I was 
horn permitted everywhere licensed shops 
for the sale of soul-poison. The system 
of life was so organized that I (and mil- 
lions like me) was lured and drawn and 
driven to the dram shops.”’ 


ages 


THE CURE—ABOLISH THE SALOON. 

Mr. London has convictions on the 
drink evil and boldly states them. Abol- 
ish the saloon is the eure, the only cure 
he affrms for all the woe and distress 
that John Barleycorn causes. We have 
been accustomed to hear this counsel 
from ministers, reformers, temperance 
workers and echureh people, but this war 
ery from Jack London is in every way 
noteworthy. Nothing from Gough, Mur- 
phy, Franees E. Willard, Dow, Beecher, 
or Bryan surpasses these words of Lon- 
don. 

‘¢And like such a survivor of old red 
War who cries out, ‘‘Let there be no 


more! se ery out, ‘‘Let there be no 


more poison-fighting by our youths!’’ 
The way to stop war is to stop it. The 
way to stop drinking is to stop it. The 


way China stopped the general use of 
opium was by stopping the cultivation 


and importation of opium. The philoso- 
phers, priests and doctors of China 
could have preached themselves breath- 
less against opium for a thousand years, 
and the use of opium, so long as opium 
was ever-accessible and obtainable, would 
have continued unabated. We are so 
made, that is all. We have with great 
suecess made a practice of not leaving 
arsenie and strychnine, and typhoid and 
tuberculosis germs, lying around for our 
children to be destroyed. by. Treat John 
Barleyeorn the same way. Stop him. 
Don’t let him lie around, licensed and 
legal, to pounce upon our youth. Not of 
aleoholies, nor for aleoholies do I write, 
but for our youths, for those who pos- 
sess no more than the adventure-stings 
and the genial predispositions, the social 
man-impulses, which are twisted all awry 
by our barbarian civilization which feeds 
them with poison on all the corners. It 
is the healthy, normal boys, now born or 
being born, for whom I write.’’ 


THE WOMEN THE BALLOT. 

Not only does Mr. London advocate 
the abolition of the saloon but he indi- 
eates the way to do it. Give the women 
the ballot, he says, and they will aecom- 
plish the eure. He tells us further that 
the reason he voted for Woman’s Suf- 
frage in California was that he ‘‘knew 
that they, the wives and mothers of 
our race would put John Barleycorn out 
of existenee, back into the historica: 
limbo of our vanished customs of savag- 
ery.’’ In the following magnificent pas- 
sage he gives a reason for the hope that 
is within him that women with votes will 
put John Barleycorn down and out for- 
ever: 

‘*The women are the true conservators 
of the race. The men are the wastrels, 
the adventure lovers and gamblers, and 
in the end it is by their women that they 
are saved. About man’s first experiment 
in chemistry was the making of alcohol, 
and down all the generations to this day 
man has continued to manufacture and 
drink it. And there has never been a 
day when the women have not resented 
a man’s use of alcohol, though they have 
never had the power to give weight to 
their resentment. The moment women 
get the vote in any community, the first 
thing they proceed to do, or try to do, 
is to close the saloons. In a thousand 
generations to come men of themselves 
will not close the saloons. As well ex- 
pect the morphine victims to legislate the 
sale of morphine out of existence. 

The women know. They have paid an 
inealeulable price of sweat and tears for 
man’s use of aleohol. Ever jealous for 
the race, they will legislate for the 
babes of boys yet to be born; and for 
the babes of girls, too, for they must be 
the mothers, wives, and sisters of these 
boys. 

And it will be easy. The only ones 
that will be hurt will be the topers and 
seasoned drinkers of a single generation 
I am one of these, and I make a solemn 
assurance, based upon long traffie with 
John Barleyeorn, that it won’t hurt me 
very much to stop drinking when no one 
else drinks and when no drink is ob- 
tainable. On the other hand, the over- 
whelming proportion of young men are 
so normally non-aleoholic, that, never 
having had access to aleohol, they will 


(Concluded on page 18.) 
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Representative Hobson on Mrs. Exe. 
Don’t take that man for a leader!’’ 
The speaker was Representative Hob- 

son, the occasion a banquet in Washing- 

ton. 

‘*Don’t take a man for a leader,’’ he 
repeated, ‘‘or you will be as badly off 
as Mrs. Exe.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Exe stood on a crowded corner 
when the traffie was at its height, star- 
ing at the thick, tangled come-and-go of 
motor cars and drays and eabs, and not 
daring to venture in among the dangers ot 
that moving mass.’’ 


‘**¢May I cross the street with yon, 
madam ?’ 

‘‘She turned and saw an_ elderly 
stranger with lifted hat and gallant 
smile. 


‘**Oh, thank you,’ said Mrs. Exe, and 
the stranger grasped her arm with a firm 
grip and together they plunged boldly into 
the wild crush of vehicles. 

‘In and out, right and left, up and 
down they zigzagged at imminent peril 
of life and limb. Pedestrians on the 
sidewalk. stopped and looked at them. 
Drivers and chauffeurs shouted and 
swore at them. It was plain to all that 
they were in unusual danger. 

‘‘The escort of Mrs Exe, still wearing 
his gallant smile, still grasping her arm, 
finally seemed to make no effort to avoid 
the oncoming vehicles. He darted er- 
ratically and yet calmly this way and 
that. 

‘At last, by a miracle, the other side 
was reached. Mrs. Exe then jerked 
her arm away from her eseort’s grasp and 
with a look of seorn she said: 

‘<<Tt’s no thanks to you that we 
weren't both killed. Why, the way you 
positively courted danger one would 
think you were blind.’ 

‘¢<Madam, I am_ blind,’ 
‘That’s why I asked if I 
with you.’ ”’ 

Mayor Mitchell’s Law Story. 

Mayor Mitchell of New York was 
talking about an attack that had been 
made upon him during the campaign. 

‘*My aceuser,’’ he said, ‘‘reminds me 
of Hi Doolittle. Hi was the champion 
liar of his native village. 

‘‘Qne day Hi was arrested and brought 
before the local justice for chicken steal- 
ing. He pleaded guilty. 

‘<* Yes, jedge, yer honor,’ he said. ‘I 
plead guilty on the advice of my lawyer.’ 

‘*But the local justice rubbed his chin 


he replied. 


eould cross 


dubiously. 
‘**T dunno—I’m afraid,’ he stam- 
mered—‘I guess—wall, Hiram, I guess 


I’ll have to have more evidence afore [ 
sentence ye.’ ’’ 


Mrs. Pankhurst’s Sentiments Got Lost. 

Mrs. Pankhurst, discussing with a New 
York reporter her reception by the gov- 
ernment, said: 

‘*T was, I confess, taken aback. I en- 
tered the bay with my heart glowing 
with the warmest sentiments—and they 
shipped me off to Ellis Island as an un- 
desirable. 

‘*T felt like that young man who said, 
bending over a beautiful young girl pas- 
sionately : 

‘*Miss Higginson—Arabella—there is 
something has been trembling on my lips 
for the last three months.’ 

‘“*Ves, I’ve noticed it in certain 
strong lights,’ she answered. ‘Why don’t 
you shave it off.’ ’’ 


Greeting General Hardee. 

General Hardee, the famous Confed- 
erate commander, was a strict disci 
plinarian. One day he rode out on picket 
line, and found a sentry, a raw recruit, 
sitting on a rail fence munching a piece 
of bacon. The general drew his horse 
up. The sentry sat munching away un- 
eoncernedly. ‘*Do you know who I 
am?’’ demanded General Hardee, in his 
severest tones. ‘‘Stranger, I ‘low I 
doh’t.’’ ‘‘I am General Hardee, and’’— 
Without stopping to hear the rest, the 
raw recruit climbed down from the 
fenee and, scrambling into the road, ex- 
tended his hand, as he said: ‘‘How air 
yer, Gineral? I’m mighty glad to see 
yer lookin’ so peart.’’ 

The Science of Dogs. 

‘*The senator’s ignorance of banking 
reminds me of the three ladies in the 
observation ecar,’’ said Frank A. Van- 
derlip in a recent interview upon the 
currency ‘bill. 

‘*These three ladies as they shot in an 
observation ear Californiaward through 
the superbest scenery in the world fell 
to talking about dogs. 

‘**T don’t know a thing about dogs,’ 
said the first lady. ‘They’re all just 
dogs to me. If I had a preference, 
though, it’s for the cob. 

***Cobs are 
agreed the second 
dog sharp, either. 
choice of a dog would be a 
They’re such good watch 
they ?’’ 

‘**T don’t know one dog from an- 
other,’ said the third lady. ‘I just di- 
vide them into big dogs and little dogs. 
I’m very fond of a hackney, though—I 
mean, of course, for a lap dog.’ ’’ 


A Jonathan Edwards Story. 

It is related that a young man went 
one day to the famous New England 
preacher, Jonathan Edwards, to ask for 
his daughter. 

**You ean’t 
wards. 

‘*But I love her.’ 

‘*No matter, you can’t have her.’’ 

3ut she loves me, too. 

‘*T say you can’t have her.’’ 

‘*But I am well off and can support 
her.’’ 

‘*You ean’t have her, I tell you.’’ 

‘*Why not, Mr. Edwards? What have 
you against me?”’ 

‘* Nothing.’ 

‘*Well, then, why can’t I 
ily ?’’ 

‘*Beeause, I think you are a pretty de- 
cent sort of a man—too good for her.’’ 

‘‘What? Mr. Edwards, what in the 
world do you mean?’’ 

‘*She’s got a wicked temper, and yon 
wouldn’t be happy with her.’’ 

‘*But I thought she was a Christian.’ 

‘*So she is, young man, so she is. But 
before you have lived as long as I have 
you'll find that there are some people 
in this world that the grace of God can 
live with, but you ean’t.’’ 


He Wanted ‘‘Pervisions.’’ 

One day during President Lincoln’s 
administration an old negro, clad in rags 
and earrying a large empty basket, am- 
bled into the Executive Mansion. Step- 
ping toward President Lincoln, he said: 

‘‘Am you de President, sah?’’ 

‘*T am,’’ said Mr. Lincoln. 


nicee—so__ affectionate,’ 
lady. ‘But I’m no 
Still, I must say my 
mustang. 
aren ’t 


dogs, 


said Mr. Ed- 


have her,’’ 


have Em- 


, 
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‘*Tf dat am a fac’, I’s glad to meet 
yer. Yer see, I lives away up dar in de 
back o’ Virginia, and I’s a poor man, sah. 
I hear dere is some pervisions in de Con- 
stitution for de culled man, and I’m here 
to get some ob ’em, sah.’’ 


John D., Jr., on Saving. 

‘*Save when you’re young.’’ The 
speaker, John D. Rockefeller Jr., was 
addressing a Y. M. C. A. meeting in 
Cleveland. 

‘*Save when you’re young,’’ repeated 
Mr. Rockefeller, with a smile. ‘‘ The years 
will pass swiftly. Then, when you find 
yourself well on, you'll also find your- 
self well off.’’ 


Ex-Secretary Dickinson’s Story. 

When Jacob M. Dickinson, formerly 
secretary of war, as a member of the 
Alaskan boundary tribunal was called 
upon suddenly to make his argument be- 
eause Sir Edward Carson had coneluded 
his remarks one day ahead of time, he be- 
gan by telling a story. ‘‘So far from 
feeling any sense of confidence,’’ he said 
to the president of the court, ‘‘I am in a 
position very deeply to sympathize with 
the feeling of the confederate soldier 
who, when the battle line was sweeping 
forward in the last fearful charge at 
Chickamauga, and a rabbit jumped up 
and ran through the rear, cried out: ‘Run, 
cottontail! If I did not have any more 
character at stake than you have, I would 
run, too.’ ’’ 


JOHN BARLEYCORN. 
(Coneluded from page 16.) 
saloon only in the pages of history, and 
they will think of the saloon as a quaint 
old eustom similar to bull-baiting and 
the burning of witches.’’ 


Values of the Book. 

l. It is difficult to over-estimate the 
value of this unique volume. Purely asa 
literary event the work is fascinating, but 
this is the least important feature. The 
publieation of this autobiography first m 
the most widely-cireulated weekly maga- 
zine in the world and then in book form 
by the notable house is an aid to sobrie- 
ty inealeulable. 

2. The social side of drinking and 
the social appeal of the saloon is a faet 
that must be taken into account by all 
social workers. More and more churches 
and Christian associations, must take 
into account the social nature of humanity 
and provide for same. Mr. London's 
experiences constitute important data 
for the sociologist. 

3. Mr. London’s book comes at the 
opportune time. The drink evil is con- 
fronted by foes today not simply in the 
chureh, but in industry, in commerce, 
in economies and in polities. And now 
this tremendous broadside from one of 
our foremost literary men is sensational 
in the best sense. 

4. Mr. London’s belief that women 
with the ballot will put John Barley- 
eorn to rout has received startling cor- 
roboration in the November elections in 
Illinois. In the average community from 
85 to 90 per cent of the women voting 
may be counted on as voting against the 


saloon. Bloomington saloons cannot 
survive before the ballots of our wom- 
anhood. 


5. Read this book. Give away copies 
of the book to youth and middle age. Put 
this volume in the hands of saloonkeep- 
er and scholar, of miner and minister, 07 
politician, and priest, and everywhere it 
goes it will sow the seeds of moral dyna- 
mite. 

First Chureh, Bloomington, IIl. 
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Tribute to Predecessor’s Wife. 

In the opening of 
M. day E. F. Daugherty, of Vincennes, Ind., 
paid a tribute to the wife of his predecessor 
in the Vincennes pastorate, Mrs. Wm. Oesch- 
Chancellor of Cot 


seems to 


his sermon on C. W. B. 


ger, whose husband is now 
ner University, Lincoln, Nebr. “It 
me that in naming our young women’s or 
ganization ‘The Dema Oeschger Mission Cir 
ele’ dese rved honor has been paid to her life 
and devotion in this church,” said Mr. 
Daugherty. “Whatever excellence the aux 
iliary to the C. W. B. M. in this church and 
county may have rests upon the inspirational 
foundation and growth which her zeal and 
labor afforded. It congregation 
that can claim the memory of a full-hearted 
devotion from an efficient and capable woman 


is not every 


in the promotion of a great cause. But | 
venture to say that the memory of Dema 
Oeschger through life and after death will 
linger in the annals of this church, a very 


responsible explanation of whatever mission 


ary achievements it may, in the good grace 


and time of God, record.” 


Tribute to Kentucky Preacher. 


“Possibly the greatest tribute ever paid 


to a citizen of Mt. Sterling, Ky., declares a 
local paper, was that accorded Rev. H. D. 
Clarke, whose funeral was held at the 
Christian church, Dee. 19. Every business 


house in the city closed out of respect to the 
dead. The funeral sermon was preached by 
Mark Collis, of Lexington. Before the church 
services, Manager Crockett stopped all work 
at the Farmers’ Tobacco Warehouse and ser- 
vices in honor of the dead minister were held. 
B. F. Horton, pastor of the Methodist church 
at Richmond, paying a glowing tribute to the 
dead that was listened to by a crowd of men 
clad in overalls. The bells of the city were 
tolled during the march to the cemetery, 
where 128 members of the Hazelrigg Bible 
class dropped carnations on the casket of 
their beloved teacher.” 


South Bend Women to Teach Foreigners. 
To help foreign mothers to learn the Eng- 
lish language as the fathers and _ brothers 
have opportunity of doing is the mission 
which the C. W. B. M. of First Church, South 
Bend, Ind., has taken upon itself. Arrange- 


ments to do so were made at a recent meet- 
ing, as the result of a talk by Miss Olive 
Bailey, nurse at the Children’s dispensary, 
on the necessity of education among the 


mothers. A class in English will be organized 
at the dispensary, following the regular clinic 
and will meet each Wednesday following. Mrs. 
H. M. Appleman, who formerly taught in 
one of the city’s schools, and is familiar with 
the desire of the mothers for education, has 


volunteered her services as teacher and she 
will have several assistants, also volunteer 
workers. 


R. W. Gentry Receives Surprise. 

A gathering that packed the basement of 
the church at Winfield, Kan., came through 
the rain to attend the recent “First Annual 
Banquet” and weleome the one hundred new 


members that have joined during the year. 
The first part of the program consisted cf 
an oyster banquet and a greeting to the 
new members, who all wore blue ribbons. 


It had then been planned to complete a cam- 
paign for $2,000 on the church debt. But 
such success crowned the efforts of the work- 
ers that by the middle of the afternoon the 


full three thousand dollars had been raised, 
and so the meeting was turned into a Jubi- 
lee Banquet instead. The paying of this 


sum on the debt means much to the church 
at this time. The church was forced to re 
pair its furnace this fall at a cost of several 
hundred dollars, and a generous member of- 
fered to give this sum if the payment of the 
debt was raised. The banquet was planned 
to raise the entire amount, but in the after- 
noon the amount was pledged and the ban- 
quet instead of being a debt raising occa- 


sion was turned into an occasion of joy. The 


committee played a good joke on the pastor 
of the church, R. W. Gentry. He was not 
informed the money had been raised so pre- 
pared to deliver a money raising speech. In 
the midst of his peroration a member slipped 
up to him and tipped off the information. 
The announcement about took his breath 
away but he was equal to the occasion and 
suggested the singing of “Praise God From 
Whom All Blessings Flow,” which was done. 


Dr. Willett at First, Springfield, Ill. 

“The unchanging east” is a misnomer, ac- 
cording to Dr. Herbert L. Willett, of the tni- 
versity of Chicago, who recently gave a lec- 
ture at First Church, Springfield, Ill. The 
lecture dealt with his recent trip to Japan, 
Corea, China and India. Dr. Willett com- 
mented on the rapidly changing conditions, 
political, educational and social, and told of 


the remarkable result of missionary work. 
“The missionary work is becoming more 
united,” he said, “and the work, as a con- 


sequence more successful. The church of the 
east will be different from that which we 
know here, more suited to the oriental 
minds, but it will be a Christian church, and 
will bring the good that the Christian church 
stands for.” Dr. Willett spoke of the polit- 
ical situation in Japan, and sketched condi- 
tions in India and Corea. His lecture was in- 
structive and delightfully told, a local paper 
reports. 


First Church, Little Rock, Heads Union Move. 

On Sunday, December 21, the entire organ- 
ization of 1,500 members of Young People’s 
Christian Leagues of Little Rock, Ark., as- 
sembled at First Church, for a meeting to 
ratify the action recently taken in amalga- 
mating the various unions into one body for 
co-operative work. This amalgamation takes 
in the City Union of Baptist Young People’s 
Unions, embracing local societies for each 
Baptist church in Little Rock and Argenta 
with a total of 500 members; the City Union 
of Methodist Epworth Leagues, embracing 
locals and 500 members, and the City Union 
of Presbyterian and Christian Church Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies, embracing all locals 
and 500 members. This organization em- 
braces all the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian and Christian churches in both Little 
Rock and Argenta, and includes representa- 
tives from more than a thousand families in 
the two cities. Judge Fred A. Isgrig, Metho- 
dist, is president; Warren T. King, Presby- 
terian, vice-president ; Carl Stevenson, 
Christian church, treasurer, and Clyde Ar- 
nold, Methodist, secretary of the Associated 
Leagues. 

Mayor Charles E. Taylor, J. H. O. Smith, 
pastor of First Church, and Judge Fred A. 
Isgrig, addressed the meeting on selected sub- 


yects. 


Dr. McCash “Received” at Spokane. 

Several hundred people attended a recep- 
tion to Dr. and Mrs. I. N. MeCash at Central 
Church, Spokane, December 12. Dr. MeCash 
has just assumed his new duties as president 
of the Spokane university. B. E. Utz, retir- 
ing president, made a few remarks and intro- 
duced Mayor W. J. Hindley, who presided. 
Charles Hebberd represented the chamber of 
commerce and Dr. S. Willis MeFadden repre- 
sented the ministerial alliance. Dr. MeCash 
made a responsive address. 

T. W. Grafton, of Indianapolis, visited 
the prayer meeting service of his old church 


at Jackson Avenue, Kansas City, a week 
ago. He was cordially greeted by several 


hundred of his old parishioners. This church 
is without a minister at the present time, 
but all departments of the work are thriving. 


The Sunday school is running just below 
one thousand in attendance, and the offer- 


ings of the Sunday school and the church 


are the largest in its history. A unique 
feature of the work at Jackson Avenue, 
Kansas City, is the Men’s meeting held 


each Sunday evening just before the preach- 
ing service for one hour. The men gather 
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in an upper room largely for prayer and 


conference. Over 50 men is the usual at- 
tendance. 

Will F. Shaw has been pastor of the 
North Side Church, Chicago, these many 


years; although there have been many re- 
movals the work ‘is in as flourishing a 
condition as at any time in its history. 
The C. W. B. M. Day Offering amounted 
to $85. There were 200 in Sunday Schooi 
and one baptism. Many opportunities 
for other work are opened to Mr. Shaw, 
but he feels the call of the city. 


The Brotherhood Movement has_ issued 
large quantities of good iiterature on the 
subject of Men’s Work. In writing of this 
literature R. W. Blosser, one of our Pacific 


Coast business men, says: “Since receiving 
your literature I have read some of the 


publications gotten out by members of other 

denominations. I do not mean to flatter 

you when I say yours is the best of all.” 
F. F. 


Falls, Texas, only two years. 


Walters has been pastor at Wichita 
A new church 


building has just been dedictated, and a 
pipe organ installed costing $3,000. The 
minister’s salary has been raised $500, a 


brotherhood Bible Class of 100 men organ- 


ized, and the work is going on to great 
victory. The plans of the building were 
all drawn by the pastor. 

Miss Rose Elliott, sister of the National 


Brotherhood Secretary, sails from San Fran- 
January 8, for Changsha, China. 
She goes to establish a school for the chil- 
dren of Misssionaries at Changsha, Hunan 
Province, where her brother, Rev. Walter 
S. Elliott, is agent of the American Bible 
Society. 


cisco, 


The men of the West Street Church, Tip- 
ton, Ind., banqueted together in their fourth 
annual meeting recently. J.C. Todd delivered 
an address on “Christianizing the Nation’s 
Leadership.” The retiring pastor, G. Il. 
Hoover was toastmaster for the evening and 
was heard appreciatively by 250 men. 


S. M. Cooper of Los Angeles, erstwhile 
President of National Board of the American 
Society, now a real estate baron of Cali- 
fornia, addressed the Brotherhood at Orange 
recently om the subject “Our Common 
Problems.” It is said to have been a very 
forceful address. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


St. Johns, New B., 
closed with 51 additions. 

Seymour, Ia., C. O. Hawley, pastor, closes 
with 29 accessions. Charles E. McVay lead 
the singing. 

Markle, Ind., Claris Yuell closed a success- 
ful meeting. 

Washington, D. C., Earle Wilfley closes with 
thirty accessions. Peter Ainslie is the pas- 
tor. 

Beatrice, Nebr., C. F. Steward, preaching, 
Wallace Tuttle, singer, closed with 71 addi- 
tions. 

Springfield, Ill., C. R. Piety, pastor, preach- 
ing, closed with 47 accessions. 

Chandlerville, IL, R. L. Cartwright, pastor, 
assisted by M. L. Pontius, continuing. 


Lowell MacPherson, 


Great Falls, Mont., J. E. Parker closes 
successful meeting. 

Clarkston, Wash., Henry Van Winkle, 
preaching. Closed with 100 additions. 


Tulsa, Okla., meeting closed with 98 addi- 
tions. George P. Taubman is the pastor. 

Astoria, Ill., Charles W. Ross, evangelist. 
Meeting continuing with 40 accessions. 

Jacksonville, Fla., C. R. Seoville, evange- 
list, 385 accessions in three weeks. Contin- 
uing. 

Barnesville, O., 
additions. 

Port Arthur, Tex., William J. Minges closes 
successful meeting. 


meeting closing with 52 


CALLS. 
A. M. Levack begins work at Brookfield, 
Mo. 


George W. Winfrey, Summittville, Ind., to 
Alexandria, Ind. Accepts. 

J. M. Elam, Fort Madison, Ia. 
work. 


Begins 


— 
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Frank McCorkle, Lancaster, Pa., to Tampa, 
Fla. Accepts. 

A. H. Moore, Zionsville, Ind., to Tipton, 
Ind. Begins Jan. 1. 

H. E. Van Horn, Des Moines, Ia., to Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Begins Jan. 1. 

Perry L. Schuler, Mount Pleasant, Ia., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. Begins Jan. 1. 

Hobart, Ind., W. E. Howard, Republic, Mo., 
to Hobart, Ind. Begins Jan. 1. 

W. M.. Baker, Poplar Bluff, Mo., to Salt 
Lake City. Utah. Undecided. 

Walter S. Rounds, Arcola, Ill., to Richmond, 
Ind. Undecided. 

Lee H. Barnum, to Stanberry, Mo. 

A. M. Growden, to Birmingham, Ala., to 
succeed Milligan Ernest. 


4 
tO 








H. N. Reubelt, Jeffersontown, Ky., to 
Campbellsburg, Ky. Accepts. 
RESIGNATIONS. 


R. B. Givens, East Lynn, Anderson, Ind. 
Lee H. Barnum, Grain Valley, Mo. 

I. Raymond Lines, Van Wert, Ohio. 

B. T. Wharton, Marshall, Mo. 

L. M. Starr, Marion, Mo. 

George C. Neil, Macomb, Ohio. 

A. Munyon, Macon, Mo. 


DEATH OF JAMES WARE. 

A cable from Shanghai, China to the office 
of the Foreign Society, announces the death 
of James Ware on Sunday, December 21. 

It will be remembered that he had been 
in poor health for time. Last spring 
he came to America in the hope of finding 
relief. Eminent physicians gave him np 
hope of recovery, and he longed to return to 
his wife and children, and to “dear China,” 
as he spoke of his adopted country. The 
physicians stated that he couid live only 
about six months, and their prediction 
proved true to the very day. 

Arrangements were made for his speedy 
return and he sailed from Vancouver on the 
“Empress of Japan” July 30, and reached 
Shanghai August 18. It was fortunate he 
could be accompanied by Dr. A. L. Shelton, 
who was on his way to Tibet. No better 
traveling companion could have been found 
for the good man in his delicate condition. 
Mr. Ware stood the trip admirably, and in- 
deed, it was hoped that he was on the road 
to comparative good health again. But an 
insidious disease soon carried him down to 
death. 

The faithful missionary was ready for the 
eall. No truer, nor kinder hearted soldier 
of the cross ever went to battle for the 
Kingdom on China soil. He was gentleness 
and kindness, and real goodness incarnate. 
Everybody loved James Ware—the Chinese, 
the missionaries, the official classes—indeed, 
all classes. Blessed with a sunny disposition 
and alway optimistic, genial and companion- 
able, he drew all to him. 

Mr. Ware was born in England in 1859, 
and went to China in 1880. Someone said, 
“He was always a Christian.” In June, 
1890, he left the service of the American 
Bible Society in Shanghai, to join our mis- 


some 


sionaries, and has been continuously in the 
service of the Foreign Society ever since. 


His chief work was in Shanghai and in sta- 
tions round about. 

Mr. Ware was a useful member of a num- 
ber of important boards and committees in 
China, as follows: 

The Bible Revision Committee. 

Chairman of the Hymn Book Revision 
Committee. 


The Board of Directors of Chinese Tract 
Society. 
joard of Publication of Christian Liter- 


ature Society. 

Board of Managers of Nankin University. 

The immediate family he leaves consists 
of his wife, who will, no doubt, continue 
in the mission work, and five daughters and 
one son. Three of his daughters and one 
son are in America; Doris and Alice are 
students in Drake University, and Dr. 
James Ware is practicing medicine in the 
city of Des Moines; and Miss Grace is teach- 
ing in the Girls’ College at Camden Point, 
Mo.; and two of the daughters are with the 
mother in Shanghai. The youngest is about 
fifteen. 

In his death the Foreign Society, in par- 
ticular, and the cause of missions, generally, 
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| N EVERY Receipt that calls for cream 


of tartar, soda, or baking powder, use 


Better results 


will be obtained because of the absolute 
purity and great leavening strength of the 


| the Royal Baking Powder. 
| 


| Royal. 


It will make the food lighter, 


sweeter, of finer flavor, more digestible and 


wholesome. 
form in its work. 


It is always reliable and uni- 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





sustain a heavy loss indeed. The Foreign 
Society mourns his going. He will be 


especially missed by our own missionaries 
in China who were warmly attached to him, 
and he loved them as brethren in the Lord. 
His uniform courtesy and Christian bearing 
were a constant benediction to his associates. 
Many of his Chinese brethsen whom he 
brought to Christ and have passed on before 
welcomed him on the other side. 

Thousands will be praying that his place 
may be speedily filled that the rank may not 


long be broken. F. M. RAINS. 
Dee. 24, 1913. 


EFFICIENCY WEEK AND CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR DAY. 

The National Board of Christian Endea- 
vor is publishing an Endeavor day program 
entitled “Christian Endeavor and Christian 
Missions.”. This program has_ been pre- 
pared by H. A. Denton, of Galesburg, IIL, 
and W. E. M. Hackleman of Indianapolis. 
It is one of the best Christian Endeavor 
Programs this Board has ever offered 
to the societies in connection with the 
Endeavor Day. 

Claude E. Hill, National Superintendent, 
has prepared a program for Efficiency week, 


the week preceding Christian Endeavor 
Day. This program is of course suggestive. 
It can be changed to suit the convenience 


of the societies but it will be found exceed- 
ingly helpful if carried out just as given. 
Any society can follow it with great profit 
to the young people of the churches. 

Dr. Francis E. Clark in his annual address 


at the Los Angeles convention suggested 
that all the societies observe Efficiency week 


with a meeting every night in the interest of 
Christian Endeavor and close the week with 
a great Christian Endeavor rally on Sunday 
night. Mr. Hill has acted upon this sug- 
gestion and prepared this program for our 
societies. The regular Endeavor day prog- 
ram should be used by all our societies. 
It is a complete program in every respect. 

These programs are now ready for de- 
livery and will be furnished in quantities 
to societies desiring to use them. The only 
stipulation is that an offering be taken at 
the close of the meeting and forwarded to 


Clawde E. Hill, National Superintendent, 
Valpariso, Ind. These programs should be 
ordered at once. Writa to the National 


Superintendent and tell him how many your 
society will need. They will be furnished 
free of all charge. Order to day. The prog- 
ram for Efficiency week will be sent with 
the Endeavor day program. Address ail 
orders and make all remittances to Claude 
E. Hill, National Superintendent, Valparaiso, 
Ind. 


BROTHERHOOD LETTER. 

[Editor’s Note. The Christian Century is 
glad to receive the following “Brotherhood 
Letter.” It is hoped others may follow. The 
Century believes in the Brotherhood and in 
the work it is trying to do. And it believes 
in the wide-awake Brotherhood Secretary.] 

The annual meeting of the National Broth- 
erhocd Board was held in R. A. Long’s office, 
Kansas City, Mo., on December 17. Ten out 
of twelve members of the Executive Board 
were present, coming from Denver on the 
west and Indianapolis on the east. It is a 
significant item that these business men are 
giving so largely of their time, and severai 
of them paying their own expenses to de- 
liberate over the affairs of our Men’s work. 
The report of the National Secretary showed 
932 Chapters on the records, and it was de- 
cided to ask our Local Chapters to arrange 
for the observance of Men’s day in our 
churches some time early in 1914. A commit- 
tee was appointed to draft a program to be 
observed and also to frame a letter asking 
financial support. Our National Men’s 
movement has not tied up as closely with the 
ministers of our churches as it is hoped to 
do hereafter. The ministers are the key men 
to the local church situation. A Men’s 
Brotherhood movement may be organized 
without the co-operation of the minister, but 
very few such survive. 

The General Brotherhood movement has 
been of very material assistance to all of 
our missionary and benevolent enterprises, 
including our colleges, in recent years, but 
the entire emphasis of the movement will 
hereafter be laid in the direction of creating 
local: Men’s movements in our churches, and 
giving them workable programs that will 
make the local church efficient. 

The Joint Magazine idea, now being con- 
sidered by our National Societies, had its 
conception in the National Men’s movement, 
and a Resolution was passed by the Board to 
continue the agitation for a joint magazine, 
proffering the facilities of the National Office 
and urging the moral support of all our 
people in the joint magazine proposition. 

One of the topics to be discussed at the At- 
lanta Convention (men’s session) will be the 
idea of a Religious Conservation Congress 
for our church. The Methodist Brotherhood 
recently held such a Congress in Indianapo- 
lis, which was attended by 3,500 men. Seuh 
a Congress would be of almost untold value 
to our churches, and it was determined to 
agitate the idea and bring it up for discus- 
sion at Atlanta. 

The Commission reports presented at the 
Brotherhood Session in Toronto are not yet 
ready to publish, but it is hoped to have 
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them in print shortly. 

The National Secretary and some of the 
Directors will visit our college centers dur 
ing the coming year, for the purpose of pre- 
senting the idea of Men’s work to the stu 
dent body. \ series of papers im now be 
ing prepared by the National Secretary with 
this end in view. All of our states are be 
ing urged to make Men’s work a Department 
of their State work, and come up to their 
“tate Conventions next year with a place on 
the program for the discussion of Men’s work 
and the great problem of lay leadership. 
Much literature and correspondence along 
this line is being sent out from the general 
ollice 

The Men's session at Atlanta will be 
great as Some of the foremost 
American speakers on the subject of Men’s 
work will be heard. All of our men’s or- 
ganizations are urged to send representatives 
to the Convention A banquet for delegates 
from local chapters will be given by the Na 
tional Board. 

A Resolution was passed by the Board 
suggesting a more liberal use to be made of 
the business men who attend our Convention, 


usual, 


by appointing them upon some of the Com 
mittees, and a communication to this effect 
has been sent to the Presidents of the vari- 
ous Societies. 

Attention was called to the failure of our 
National papers to publish anything in re 
ard to Men’s Work. One of our papers has 
Department for Women’s work but noth- 
ing for men. This is an omission that our 
Men’s movement will undertake to supply, 
and this article is being sent to our papers 
with the hope that it will be published and 
that other articles which may be furnished 
will receive adequate publicity. 

An Executive Committee to meet monthly 
with the Secretary was elected by the Board. 
The success attending the publication of a 
permanent literature on Men’s Work has 
heen such as to encourage the officers of the 


uo 
a 


movement very much and a second volume 


on Men’s work will soon appear from the pen 
of the National Seeretacy. While our Men's 
Movement has not been heard from as much 
as formerly, it is doing n a silent way, 


1 more effective work than ever before in its 
history. National 
office is invited and communications will re 
ceive prompt attention. Thousands of pack 
ets of men’s work literature are being sent 
out, and the claims and the opportunities 0: 
men’s work are more generally recognized by 
churches 


Correspondence with the 


our ministers and others in local 
than ever before. 

E. FE. Elliott, National Secretary. 

R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo 


LU CHOW NEWS ITEMS. 


rejoicing over the return ol Mr. 


We are ; 
and Mrs. Brown and son Ransom _ from 
\merica We also welcome Miss Vautrin to 


our circle. 

During the past summer Miss Favors moved 
into the new “single ladies’” home. It is 
only a Chinese building with mud walls, but 
has been fixed up nicely on the in ide. To this 
home Miss Vautrin comes to help with the 
work in the Girls’ School and among tlh 


women, 
We have just started our Bible study 
‘lasses for men three of them for Chris 


tians, and one for those interested in Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baird, Miss Vautrin, and Mrs. 
Peng recently spent a few days at Liang 
Yuen where they held interesting meetings 
both for men and for women and children. 

Mr. Han and Mr. Hsia recently held a ten 
lavs meeting at San Ho Mr. Brown went 
out for the closing days. The leaven is work- 
ing in our outstations. 

Miss Favors, Mrs. Baird and Mrs. Brown 
are in charge of the Bible study classes for 
women, Every Christian woman in the city 
is in a Bible class, 

\ Christian Endeavor Society was started 
for the Girls’ Day school. Twenty members 
attended the first meeting, and thirteen of 
them took part in this meeting. It was a 
splendid start. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wakefield are happy to an- 
nounce the birth of a new daughter. She was 
born September 26 at Kuling. 
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The Girls’ Day school which is in the 
“single ladies’” compound has fifty-four 
pupils. The tuition is paying for the three 
room building erected the past year. 

There are five children’s meetings held 
each week at Lu Chow. The children are 
taught songs, Bible stories and Bible verses. 

A Mr. Djang heard an evangelistic sermon 
in one of our chapels. He bought a Bible, 
took it home and studied for himself. He 
has now quit wine, opium and his one time 
friends and presented himself for baptism. 

The boys’ schools of the city have all been 
closed for lack of funds to carry on the work. 
The money was used in bringing the lawless 
element into subjection after the Revolution. 

The selling of meats was forbidden on the 
streets for two days during the past week. 
This was during the time the officials were 
imploring the idols for rain. 

The Butcharts are preparing to move to 
Nanking within a few weeks, where Doctor 
Butchart goes to help in the Union Medical 
school. We shall miss them from our small 
circle here. 

The attendance at our boys’ day school 
has increased this fall over last spring in 
spite of the inadequate quarters. There are 
fifty pupils in our school here and fifty at 
San Ho. 

The Chinese are now wearing four layers 
of garments, the out one being cotton padded. 
One's dearest friends look strange. 

Mr. Baird and Mr. Brown have used reams 
of paper planning the new church building. 
The work is to be started immediately. Miss 
Myrtle Warren of Nebraska is the giver of 
the fund. 

Three evangelistic meetings are held each 
week for men at our East Gate Chapel. Mr. 
Han does the preaching. Mr. Buek now liv- 
ing at the East Gate also helps in the work. 

The hospital graduating exercises are to 
take place next week. The boys who gradu 
ate have spent six years in the hospital. 

Minnie Vautrin. 


DISCIPLES IN NEW YORK CITY 
COLLEGES. 
THE ACROPOLIS CLUB. 

The “Acropolis Club,” composed of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ students and teachers who 
are connected with the many colleges in 
New York City, meets the second Monday 
evening of each month in Earl Hall, Columbia 
University. At our last meeting more than 
thirty were in attendance. We generally 
have a short program at these meetings fol- 
lowed by a social hour. At our last session 
Rey. A. F. Sanderson of Union Theological 
Seminary gave a short address on “Problems 
of the Modern Ministry” and Prof. Fishback 
of Teachers’ College read an excellent paper 
on “Moral Training in the Publie Schools.” 

The “ Acropolis Club” desires to meet any 
Disciples who visit New York and extends a 
hearty invitation to all such to visit the 
Club. It is especially desirous of meeting 
any of our educational and missionary rep- 
resentatives who might come this way. 

The Club would be glad to have the stu- 
dents who are thinking of entering any of 
the institutions here, to write to it for in- 
formation. We want all such to come to 
our meetings and to get acquainted as soon 
as they come to the City. 

TNION SEMINARY. 

There are twelve Disciple students im 
Union this year—the largest attendance from 
the Disciples in the~ history of Union. Seven 
states are represented, and as many Disciples 
Colleges. Three of the Students are minis- 
tering very successfully to strong churches. 
In New York City the Disciples are drawn to- 
gether in sympathy more than in the West 
and Middle West, for we are so few out 
here. 

Union Seminary is a splendid institution, 
and admirably suited for graduate work for 
Disciple students. It occupies the place in 
the educational world which the Disciples en- 
deavor to hold in the church world. Some of 
our strongest men have finished their train- 
ing in Union, among whom are Pres. Joseph 
L. Garvin of William Woods College, Prof. 
Bower of Transylvania, Prof. Vernon Stauf- 
fer of Hiram and Dr. J. M. Philputt of Central 
Chureh of Christ, New York City. 
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Dr. Z. T. SWEENEY ENTERTAINS. 

Dr. Z. T. Sweeney entertained the divinity 
students of Union Seminary at a dinner 
given in honor of Professor Roscoe Hill of 
Columbia University, who is superintendent 
of Dr. Sweeney’s Bible School at the Lenox 
Avenue Church. ~ 
_ Brother Bedford presided over the gather- 
ing, representing the official Board of Lenox 
Avenue Church. Each guest was called upon 
for a speech and duly responded. Many com- 
plimentary things were said about the abil- 
ity and work of Dr. Sweeney and Professor 
Hill. The courses of a most excellent dinner, 
served by the ladies of the church, had an 
added flavor in a continual fire of wit and 
repartee. At the close of the speeches made 
by the guests, Dr. Sweeney made one of his 
characteristic, foreeful speeches counseling 
the young theologs out of his extensive and 
active experience, to remember that when it 
came to guessing, a university professor could 
guess as widly as the humblest of us—at 
which sly and mirthful glances were shot 
in the direction of Professor Hill, who, how- 
ever, did not come under the group referred 
to by the speaker. 

_A spirit of good fellowship is being estab- 
lished among the Disciples of New York City. 
The Monday noon ministerial meetings, held 
monthly, are well attended. At the last 
meeting Dr. Sweeney led a discussion on 
“Authority in Christianity.” using as a basis 
of his remarks his sermon in the “I@diana 
Pulpit.” A spirited general discussion fol- 
lowed carried on with zest but in a kindly 
spirit. 

It is very much desired by the pastors of 
the various churches in and around New York 
City, that the Disciples living in New Yori 
make themselves known to some of us. 
Brethren, we need the inspiration of yov~ 
fellowship and service! ; 

Cyrus R. Mitchell, 

See. Acropolis Club, 
600 West 122nd St.. New York City. 
December 20, 1913. , 


WESTERN SERIES OF SCHOOLS OF 
METHODS. 


The Bible Sehool Department of the 
American Christian Missionary Society is 
planning a western series of Schools of 
Methods early in the new year. These wil) 
be the first Schools of Methods up to the In- 
ternational standard west of the Missouri 
River. It is hoped that they will be state 
wide in their attendance and influence. In 
most places lodging and breakfast will be 
furnished all visiting teachers and _ officers. 
Many Bible Schools should see that their 
entire force is sent to take advantage of this 
week of instruction. These are Schools, not 
Conventions. Efficiency, education, evange 
lism will be the keynote words in every 
session. The modern Bible School is grow- 
ing on the departmental plan. The Bible 
School Department of the American Society 
is fortunate in having a strong team includ- 
ing a specialist for each department to con- 
stitute this faculty. 

Miss Hazel A. Lewis will look after the 
Elementary Department, Miss Cynthia Pearl 
Maus the Secondary Department and W. 4. 
Clarke the Adult Department. In addition 
the state men in each state will be Dean 
and lead a course on Bible School Organiza- 
tion and Management. Also a strong pastor 
has been secured to take a course on Bible 
Study. 

The itinerary 
schedule of dates: 

Nebraska, First Church, Lincoln, January 
4-9. 

Colorado, Grand Junction, January 11-16. 

Idaho, Caldwell, January 18-33. 

Washington (East), Spokane 
Chureh, Spokane, January 25-30. 

Washington (West) First Church, Seattle, 
February 1-6. 

Oregon, Salem, First Church, Salem, Feb- 
ruary 8-13. 

California (North), First Church, San Jose, 
February 15-20. 

California (South), First Church, Los An- 
geles, February 22-27. 

Kansas, Central Church, Hutchinson, March 
8-13. 


includes the following 
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_ The Mid-Week Service | 


By SiLas JONES. 





THE CHRISTIAN LIFE AND PRAYER. 
Jan. 7. Matt. 6:1-15; Mark 1:35; Eph. 5:20; 
6:16. 

“Prayer is the heart 


of religion,” 


Professor Coe, “When you have told what a | 


man’s prayers are like, you have told what 
his religion and nothing more clearly 
shows the drift of religion in our days than 
the differences between ‘the way we pray 
and the way our fathers prayed. The con- 
trast is not a slight one. They agonized in 
prayer. They wrestled with God. 
stormed the gates of heaven, and by sheer 


“—- 
Is; 


violence of desire seized upon the promises | 
We | 


and made them a personal possession. 
pray with far less assertiveness, with far less 
confidence in the power of prayer to work 
specific, tangible effects in the world about 
us. 


believes, are to be found in the responsi- 
bility which we feel for changing the world 
for the better, in the breaking down of the 
old-fashioned distinction between the sacred 
and the secular, in the increased emphasis 
upon the Fatherhood of God, in the habit of | 


scrutinizing more closely the results’ of 
prayer, and in the unwise efforts of those | 
who try to build up the prayer life by in- 


sisting upon a return to obsolescent modes of 
doctrinal belief. But the soul still needs to 
have “conversation and intercourse’ with 
God.” We shall not cease to pray, although 
we may change somewhat our theories about 
prayer. 


PETITION. 

What is the use of asking God for things? 
Will the Almighty be changed from his pur- 
poses by our requests? Does God the Father 
need to be reminded of his children’s needs? 
Of course we are not expecting to overturn 
the laws of the universe. knows what 
things we have need of before we ask him. 
Nevertheless, shall we not talk with him 
about the things we are trying to do? Our 
petitions, rightly presented, will bring us to 
a knowledge of his will and to glad submis- 
sion to the ways of perfect wisdom. 


God 


PENITENCE. 

not a private matter. The man 
whom we wrong belongs to the universe. To 
injure him to do violence to the whole 
spiritual realm. “Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned,” cried the psalmist. The pen- 
itent deliverance not only from the 
consequences his sin, disease, social dis- 
pleasure, but also from the disposition which 
leads to sin. 


Sin is 


1s 


seeks 
oT 


THANKSGIVINOQ. 

The religious man accept his blessings as 
the gift of God. This does not in the least 
disguise to him the fact that God 
many of his gifts by human messengers. He 
learns that God is in the kindness of friend, 
in the knowledge of the scientist who frees 
men from fear of and famine, and 
in the social order that affords him opportu- 
nity to live in peace and enjoy the fruits of 
his labors. 


sends 
disease 


FELLOWSHIP. 

The sense of our obligation to make the 
world over into the kingdom of God may 
cause us to feel disinclined to ask God to do 
the work of destroying bad institutions and 
building good ones. Mr. Moody is reported 
to have said to a wealthy man who called 
for prayers for a family in need of food and 
clothing, “If I had your means, I wouldn't 
bother God with this job.” But we are 
co-workers with God. Shall we have no com- 
munications with him when we are doing a 
work which he approves and for which he 
gives us strength? If we undertake to bring 
in the kingdom of God by our own strength 
and wisdom, we are likely to have many mo- 
ments of discouragement. Our fellowship with 
God may take the form of appreciation of 
the power and goodness of God. It then cor- 
rects our ideals and sustains our purposes. 

Hab. 3:17-18; Neh. 4:9; Eecl. 5:2; 2 Chron. 
7:14; Eph. 3:11-12; Heb. 4:16; Jno. 14:13; | 
Jas. 1:5-7. 


Says | 


They | 
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| HIS IDEA OF A GOOD WIFE. 


There was recently discovered in a fur- 
covered, musty trunk in a New England 
attie a letter giving directions to a young 
| man, presumably about to embark on the 
sea of matrimony, for choosing a woman 
| who would make a good wife. ‘‘She will 
| be like three things,’’ it says, ‘‘and she 
will not be like three things. She will be 
like a snail; and she will not be like a 


| snail, who earries all it has on its back. 


She will be like an echo that speaks when 
spoken to; and she will not be like the 
| echo, which always has the last word. 
| She will be like the town clock that 
speaks at the right time, and she will 
not be like the town clock, heard all over 
town.’’ 

The letter was dated 1863 and seems 
to voice pretty fairly the masculine atti- 
tude toward women at that time. The 
writer, however, if he is living today is 


| 7 stu > : al 
The reasons for this change, Professor Coe | having an opportunity to remold his senti 


ments. Our ‘‘emancipated’’ women have 
little in common with the modest violet 
of his ideals. 


TARBELL’S | 


TEACHER'S GUIDE 
FOR 1914 


BY MARTHA TARBELL, PH.D. 

















HE New Volume fairly over- 
flows with its abundance of 
“good things” for 1914—three new 


features in addition to its usual helps, 
illustrations and 
everything, in fact, required 


suggestions, notes, 
sidelights ; 
by the modern Sunday-school teacher 
to make the International Lessons in- 


teresting to all ages. 


NINTH ANNUAL ISSUE 


All over the world, wherever the Interna- 
tional Lessons are used, Tarbell’s is now 
recognized as the all-inclusive teachers’ guide. 

Substantial Cloth, Maps, Charts, ete., 

$1.0) net (post. 10c) 
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Why Divide Your Order 


For Sunday School Supplies 


Among several publishers, when you can 
furnish your school from top to bottom with 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 
in a single order? 

AVOID DELAYS and ERRORS 

Send TODAY for Bulletin and order blank. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago. 





Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Pian No.26 
Esrasiisnco 1868 














INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 


“Noiseless” 
ioned Trays with a 
new Short Glass. 
Trays interlock. All 
glasses well spaced. 

25 and 36 = size 
trays. Outfits sent 
on trial. 


WE READ and clip for you daily —— 
printed in the current country a 
city press of America pertaining to the subject of 
particular interest to you. 
NEWSPAPERS contain many items daily 
which would inform yeu ex- 
clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has been 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contraet is te 
be let. A daily press clipping service means mere 
business 


FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Bookle 


cush- 





COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
20 E. Randolph St., Dept. T, Chicago. 











THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, U. S. A 












afety First 


This slogan if unheeded by rail- 
roads and investors means disaster. 


6% 

is the recognized safety signal in 
investments. Promises of greater 
returns are the red signals of danger. 











My Booklet D. gives an exceptional 


CHARLES E. COLEMAN 


Manager of Estates 
Farm Mortgage Investments 


542 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 











commission, 
you can easily 


go to help pay 


“red tape’’ tied 





How to Add $100 Monthly to Your Income 


We want a Local Agent in every city and town where the Fox 
Typewriter is not now represented. If you do not care to do active 
soliciting you can be our “Local Correspondent” and send us in 
the names of possible customers. If a sale results we pay you & 
In either case, you wil] need a Sample Typewriter 
to use and to show. 
afford to own it. 
it in small monthly installments and your commission can also 


The Fox Typewriter is a beautifully finished, high grade, Visible 
writer, with a light touch and easy action and extreme durability. 
It has a back spacer, two-color ribbon, card holder, interchange- 
able platens and 
complete with fine metal cover and hardwood base. There is no 


Christian Century, 


Write for Special Offer to Ministers. Mention The Christian Century. 


This we will let you have at a price so low 
Furthermore, you can pay for 


for it. 


carriages, is fully automatic, and is sent out 


to this offer, and it is open to any reader of The 
in the United States. 





FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


1112-1162 Front Ave. 
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The Sunday School 











THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


International Sunday-school lesson for Jan- 


vary 18, 1914, 
Luke 19:25-37 Memory Verse, 25. 

Golden Text Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself Mark 12:31 

American Standard Bible. 

Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

(Used by permission.) 

») And behold, a certain uwyer stood up and 
mace tria him, saying, Teacher, what shall I 
jo to inherit eternal life (26) And he said w 
him, What is written in the law, how readest thou 

) And he answering said, Thou halt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
sou and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind: and thy neighbor as thys (28) And he said 
unt m, Thou hast answered right this d andl 
thou halt live (29) But he, desiring t rst 
hin f, said unto Jesus, And wi my neighbor? 
(20) Jesus made answer and said A certain man 
wa goin own from Jerusalem t Jeriche and 
h ell among robbers, who both stripped him ind 
beat him, and departed, leaving him half dead, (31) 
And by chance a certain priest was going down 
that way and when he saw him, he passed by n 
th otl side (32) And in like manner a Levit 
al when he came to the place, and saw him 
passed by on the other sick (33) But a certain 
Samaritan, as he journeyed, ume where he was: 
and when he saw him, he was moved with com- 
passion, (34) and came to him, and bound up his 
Ww i pouring on them oil and wir und he set 
him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn 
und took care of him (35) And on the morrow 
he took out two shillings, and gave them to the 
host und said Take care of him; and whatsoever 
thou nendest more, I, when I come back again, 
will repay thee (36) Which of these three, thinkest 
thou, prove neighbor unto him that fell among 
th robbers (37) And he said, He that showed 
merey on him And Jesus said unto him, Go, and du 
thou likewise 

Verse by Verse. 

v. 25 Lawyer: Not the “lawyer” we 
know, but a seribe, or religious teacher. 
Stood up: In the synagogue. 

v. 26 How readest thou: What are 
your findings from reading the law. 

\ 27. Thou shalt love, ete.: Quoted from 
Deut. 6:3. Thy neighbor as thyself: Quoted 
from Lev. 19:18. 

vy. 29. Who is my neighbor: To the Israel- 
ites only Israelites were considered as neigh- 
bors ; 

vy. 30. From Jerusalem to Jericho: A wild 
route infested by robbers. 

v. 31. Passed by: Paid no attention to 
him. : 

vy. 32. Levite: The tribe of Levi furnished 


Israel with priests and priests’ assistants. 
vy. 33. Samaritan: The Samaritans, dwel- 

lers in Samaria, race and de- 

spised by the Jews. 


were a mixed 


\ 34 Oil and wine: Common remedies. 

vy. 35. Two shillings: About 30 cents. 

v 36 Which proved neighbor: Proving 
oneself a neighbor is reckoned as a privilege, 
rather than as a duty. Go, and do thou 
likewise: A startling application of the 
truths embodied in the story to the case ol 
the “lawyer.” 

At the Heart of the Lesson. 

Could Jesus qualify as a rabbi? <A cer 


tain lawyer proposed to determine the rights 
of the Galilean teacher to recognition. \ 
professional teacher and a propounder of the 


Mosaic law, he assumed the right to judge 
the popular young rabbi from Galilee whose 
reputation as both teacher and healer was 


now wide spread, and probably with the as- 
sumption of considerable importance he pro 
ceeded to interrogate our Lord. It seems 
likely that this event occurred on the 
sion of a visit of Christ a little while before 
the last Passover, to the Feast of Dedication. 
In some house or court-yard where Christ 
had been teaching he is suddenly confronted 
by a man whose first question is a kind of 
challenge as to his right to leadership. The 


occa 


law furnished the basis of both public and 
private morality. The lawyer of repute was 
1 skilled dialectician and was familiar with 


the multiplied traditional sayings associated 
with the law of Moses. Here was his oppor- 
tunity to reveal his own learning and at the 
same time possibly to convict Christ’s teach- 
ings as heretical] and to destroy his reputa- 
tion as a new prophet. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the question he propounded had 
been carefully phrased by conspirators seek- 





ing to take the life of Christ. It would have 
been much in accord with the spirit of the 


Sanhedrim to have commissioned a _ legal 
expert for this very task. 
THE QUESTION OF THE AGES. 

{ more comprehensive inquiry he could 
not have made. “What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” This is the question of the 
ages. Smoking altars in every tribe and 


nation through milleniums of time ask this 
same question. The longing for immortal- 


ity is universal. The instinctive recognition 
of God is universal. No people or tribe has 


been found utterly devoid of an interest in 
life beyond the grave. The spark of celestial 
fire which we call conscience is never quite 
extinguished however depraved the life may 
become. A sense of obligation which carries 
with it approval or condemnation, ineradi- 
cably abides in the life of every individual. 
A consciousness of ill-desert has led to mani- 


fold efforts to appease the wrath of God. 
rhe unknown God has been feared rather 
than loved. Humanity is possessed with a 
sense of the endless life. The words, 


“Eternal Life,” as employed by the lawyer 
contemplate not only a continuation of per- 
sonality but supreme happiness. It was in 
this that Christ employed the term. 
The purpose of the question then was this, 
“What shall I do to insure for myself the 
everlasting favor of God that life be- 
yond will be blessed and unspeakably happy? 
What must I do to eliminate from my own 
mind and heart the sense of ill-desert which I 
feel? What must I do to remove the sin 
which stands between myself and eternal joy? 


sense 


80 


What must I do to earn freedom both from 
the guilt of sin and the love of sinning?” 
All this is involved in the inquiry. This 
lawyer was not ignorant of the fact that 


self-immolation, the deliberate infliction of 
all sorts of pain had been employed to se- 
cure immunity from the consequences of sin 
and sinning. He knew that men had sought 
to buy their way into Divine favor through 
the most agonizing personal experience; 
that human sacrifices had been employed in 
the hope of turning aside the wrath of a 
terrifying deity. His especial zeal, however, 


centered in the law. The only ground of 
hope for him was in scrupulous obedience 
to the letter of the law of Moses. Any 
doctrine which antagonized this conclusion 


would be regarded as heretical and punish- 
able. 
THRUST 


THE PARRIED. 


Jesus meets blade with blade. The lawyer 


was somewhat perturbed by the dextrous 
way in which Jesus parried the thrust 
which had been expected to draw blood. 
Quick as a flash the question is met by a 


counter question, “What is written in the 
law? How readest thou?’ On forehead and 
wrist the lawyer doubtless had a phylactery, 


a little leather box in which were parch- 
ments containing important laws and say- 
ings of the Pentateuch. More than likely 
Deuteronomy 6:5 was one of the texts 


the lawyer was carrying about in the phy- 
lactery. Behind the question of Jesus we 
read much more than the mere inquiry. 
He virtually says, “You who are skilled in 
the interpretation of the law ought not to 
be ignorant of the answer to your own ques- 


tion. What is your interpretation of the 
law of life? There is a realm of reality be- 
yond and behind the formal expression of 


the law in which eternal life may be found? 
Have you not found it there? Harmony 
with God is the first essential to eternal life 
and harmony with God implies perfect and 
absolute obedience to his holy will. The will 
of God is expressed in the law of God and I 
must know your understanding of the law 
before I can proceed to make clear to you 
the conditions and provisions of eternal life.” 


CAUGHT IN HIS OWN NET. 
The shrewd lawyer whose motives had cer- 
tainly not been any too honorable was 


thrown quickly from the position of an in- 
quisitor to a defender. 


He had proposed to 
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examine Jesus as to his qualifications and 
now he finds himself on the witness stand 
with Christ as judge. His familiarity with 
the law is beyond question. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he answers the inquiry 
of Jesus, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy strength and with all thy mind 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” If he has 
failed to discover the secrets and source of 
eternal life it is not on account of ignorance 
of at least the letter of the law. He not 
only knew the law but hé knew the essence 
of it and it is greatly to his credit that he 
went straight to the heart center of Old 
Testament teaching and truth and in a few 
short sentences threw open the door to 
spiritual reality. Great was his discom- 
fiture when Jesus unhesitatingly accepted his 
statement without qualification or emenda- 
tion as the ground and basis of life eternal. 
“Jesus said, “This do, and thou shalt live.’” 
As an evidence that controversy and not 
assurance was the purpose of the lawyer’s 
interrogation we have his unwillingness to 


rest in the endorsement of Jesus and his 
consciousness of defeat. 
*ON THE JERICHO ROAD. 
The parable of the good Samaritan is one 


of the most comprehensive which ever fell 
from the lips of our Lord. “A certain man 
went down to Jericho.” He was typical and 
representative of any and every man on the 
pilgrimage of life. He was compelled to pass 
through an enemy’s country. The privilege 
even of a fair fight was not granted. Greed 
and selfishness combined to destroy him. The 
Jedouins who attacked him robbed him and 


left him half dead, representing the cruel 
world forces, rapacious, heartless, utterly 
selfish, world forces seeking personal gain 
through exploitation. Parallels in the 
modern business pvorld are not wanting. 


The passing priest stood for the organized 
religion of his day. He had probably just 
come from Temple worship. He had recited 
prayers and offered sacrifices. He bound the 
law on his forehead but his selfishness was 
like an incrustation preventing love, which 
is the heart of religion, from entering his 
the 


soul. There was no question as to 
urgent need of his wounded, suffering 
brother-man. Both race and _ religion 


brought him under definite obligation to ren- 
der assistance. He had all the outward ear 
marks of a follower of Jehovah. He was 
not only a member of the church, he was a 
professed teacher of religion. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” “Not every one 
that sayeth unto me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ but he 
that doeth the will of my father which is 
in heaven.” Example speaks rather than 
precept. The minister of religion whose life 
proclaims his selfishness, whose interest in 
personal comfort is greater than his concern 
for the kingdom of God, may have the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes and the learning of 
Augustine, but he will ruin any church of 
which he becomes pastor. 


The passing Levite was equally irrespon 


sive to the eall of distress. His was even 
a measured and studied meanness. He took 
time to ascertain the real situation. He 
looked on the half-murdered man. He was 
like the investigating committee. Possibly 
it may not have seemed to him entirely 


scientific to render assistance until he should 
report the case and kave further investiga- 
tion. The man was not in the best condi 
tion to give an account of his family history 
or to declare whether or not there might be 
some relative living somewhere in the world 
to whom his situation could be referred. The 
Seribe was too scientific in his philanthrophy 
to give assistance without fully determin- 
ing whether the case was a worthy one or 
not. He may have paused not so much to 
consider the advisability of rendering assist- 
ance as to get material for a homily upon 
the perils of the Jericho road and upon the 
importance of government interference, with 
the violent robbers who were infesting the 
regions. At any rate he passed by. 





It is when I am told that God is love that 
I commit all judgment to him giadly. It is 
when I believe that some one loves me that 
I am never afraid to be myself—G. H. Mor- 
rison. 
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Six Millions for Philanthropies. 


(Continued from page 10.) 


trance requirements, are taking special work. 


Therefore, offerings of such: work to such stu- 
dents should be discontinued as soon as feasi- 
ble in newer communities, and where the 
State High School system is adequately de- 
veloped it should be discontinued at the ear- 
liest possible moment. 

(9) That entrance requirements of four- 
teen or fifteen units for all departments 
should be the standard in order that there 
may be a homogeneous student body. 

(10) That all schools be urged to publish 
annual reports, and that in their financial 
acounting the Carnegie Foundation’s stand- 
ard form Bulletin No. 3 be used. 

(11) That all schools require an annual 
independent audit, the auditor to be appointed 
in some way agreeable to this Commission. 

(12) That some suitable budget plan be 
followed in every school. (Definite sugges- 
tions will be made to each institution regard- 
ing a suitable budget plan.) 

(13) The Commission urges upon all our 
schools the importance of endowment in or- 
der that we may have a strong and efficient 
teaching force. We respectfully suggest that 
emphasis should be placed upon the character 
of the faculty and endowment for that pur- 
pose, rather than the number and size of 
college buildings. Properly equipped men are 
a greater force in college work than physical 
equipment, and the desire for outward dis- 
play should be subordinated to inward effi- 
ciency. We believe as a rule, our colleges 
need strengthening as to their faculties more 
than the increase and enlargement of college 
buildings. Fatal to the colleges as well as 
fatal to the man is the lust of display. 

(14) It is the sense of the Commission 
that any money contributed for general en- 
dowment should not be used for buildings, or 
equipment. Further, that no part of the 
fund to be raised by the Men and Millions 
Movement, and given to the colleges, should 
go for betterments of any sort without the 
consent of the Commission. 
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(15) It is believed that a careful study 
should be made of the development of the 
local field and the College association is asked 
to appoint a Committee of college presidents 
to consider this. 

In making the above recommendations the 
Commission realizes that time must be spent 
to carry them all out properly. It is’not de- 
sired that there be undue haste in any 
changes, but it is expected that, with these 
ideals before our institutions, all will set to 
work to complete them within the next five 
years, if possible. 

HOW THE MOVEMENT GREW. 

The real beginning of the Men and 
Millions Movement was during a_ban- 
quet at Pomona, Calif., when Mr. W. F. 
Holt proposed to be one of a hundred men 
to give another million dollars for For- 
eign Missions in addition to the million 
Mr. Cory had just completed. From that 
moment the Movement grew. It was pro- 
posed by the now sainted Mrs. M. E. 
Harlan that three missionary societies, 
The Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, The Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society and the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society should unite and raise 
the million dollars proposed. This pur- 
pose was enlarged until at Louisville it 
was decided to eall for $2,000,000 and 
One Thousand Men and Women for the 
Home and Foreign Fields. In the year | 
that intervened between the Louisville | 
and Toronto Conventions the Movement 
increased until the total sum to be asked | 
for was put at $2,500,000, to be divided 
among the six missionary societies, as | 
stated above. 

Meantime the college problem of the | 

Disciples weighed increasingly heavily 
upon the hearts of all leaders of the 
Movement. One thousand men _ and 
women had been ealled for mission | 
fields at home and abroad. An eduea- 





tional qualification was determined for 
these workers: four years in High School, 
four years in college and at least one 
year of graduate specialization. How 
could our colleges respond to this de- 
mand of the mission task without more 
money and men and equipment for their 
own work? 

Mr. R. A. Long, says Mr. Cory, left 
the Toronto convention with a vision of 
missions and education yoked together in 
a single comprehensive enterprise and 
on Oct. 18, he made to Mr. Cory this 
proposition to give a million dollars 
toward achieving it. This is the propo- 
sition that was submitted to the Commis- 
sion of Business Men last week. 

Complying with Mr. Long’s condition 
the pledges solicited are to be in direct 
gifts of $500 or more. No annuities or 
bequests or gifts under $500 are to be 
eounted. The privilege of assignment 
is of -eourse given to all givers if de- 
sired. 

Further details of the Movement will 
be announced from time to time, and no 
doubt certain revisions may be made, 
but at present it is commended in all of 
its vast outreaches to the prayers of a 
great brotherhood. 





On Everybody’s Tongue 

A GREAT MONEY MAKER, by 
part or all of the time, selling the Story 
of the Panama Canal by Logan Marshall. 
The most gigantic feat of modern Ameri- 
can enterprise. Canal completed at a 
cost of over $400,000,000. [wo oceans 
meet; 350 pages; 37 maps; colored plates 
and half-tone illustrations. Cloth $1. 
Liberal commission. Complete outfit post- 
paid 10c. Historie and Prophetic Pub. 
Co., 741 E. 44th St., Chicago. 
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classes. 


The Uniform Lessons for 1914 


will be based on the life of Christ. 
epochal year with your adult class by using 


Dr. Loa E. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” 








Rev. Wm. Dunn Ryan, pastor at Central, Youngstown, O., 
uses this text with his great class of 150 and pronounces 
it absolutely the best for use in adult and young people’s 

50 cents per copy, 40 cents in lots of 10 or more 


Make this year an 
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The Highway to Efficiency 


in the Sunday School is 


The Bethany System 


What some of our Leaders say of it: 


“Nothing Could Pry Us Loose” 

We began using the Bethany Graded Lessons at their first 
issuance and have increased the supply from year to year 
as the literature for all grades was published. There is noth- 
ing in the series that is not now used by our school. Nothing 
could pry our superintendents and teachers loose from these 
lessons. They meet the needs of pupils of all years and 
make the teacher’s work a joy. We have no word with 
which to express our satisfaction with the series. 

H. H. HARMON, 
First Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


“As Nearly Perfect as Can Be” 

We have used the Bethany Graded Lessons for three years, 
and the longer we use them the better we like them. They 
are the latest and best thing in Sunday-school material, and 
when all of the text books have been prepared it will offer a 
Sunday-school course as nearly perfect as can be. They cer- 
tainly make teaching and learning easy, and cover in a most 
adequate way the whole ground of education in Christian 
service. The teachers’ text books are especially valuable and 
constitute in themselves a course in Sunday-school pedagogy. 

H. D. C, MACLACHLAN, 
Seventh Street Church, Richmond, Va. 


“Thoroughly Edited” 


I have recently had the pleasure of examining closely a set 
of the Bethany Graded Lessons, together with a recent copy 
of “The Conquest.” I want to congratulate you upon the 
high quality of this literature. It is certainly a great satis- 
faction to feel that we are now able to put into the hands of 
all our Sunday-school pupils, material so splendidly classified 
and so thoroughiy edited as is the above mentioned. 

L. J. MARSHALL, 
Pastor Wabash Ave. Church, Kansas City, Mo. 


“We Would Not Turn Back” 


We are using the Bethany Graded Lessons. We would not 
turn back. The service our Sunday-school specialists are giv- 
ing us as represented in this course is making a new day in 
religious education, FINIS IDLEMAN, 

Pastor Central Church, Des Moines, Ia. 


“Unanimously the Bethany Series” 

After a campaign led by Miss Eva Lemert of Kansas City, 
Mo., resulting in the thorough grading and departmentizing 
of tke school, we had to decide the matter of graded helps. A 


committee of three was appointed, consisting of the pastor, 
superintendent and one member of the Executive Committee. 
This committee made an individual examination of lesson 
helps and decided unanimously in favor of the Bethany series, 
arriving at their decisions independently and solely upon the 
merits of the literature. So far as I know these lessons are 
giving entire satisfaction. 
EDGAR DeWITT JONES, 
Pastor First Church, Bloomington, II. 


“Nothing to Compare With Them” 


We have been using the Bethany Graded Lessons from the 
time you began to publish them and we are very highly 
pleased with them. We have often had occasion to compare 
them with the publications of other houses and thus far can 
say we have found nothing that compares with them. I am 
teaching a young men’s class in the course, “The World a 
Field for Christian Service,” and am glad to say that it 
seems to me the best adapted for young men of high school 
age of all courses I have ever seen. My class is becoming 
very enthusiastic over it. P, J. RICE, 

Pastor First Church, El Paso, Tex. 


“Have Created Enthusiasm” 

Over a year ago our school adopted the Bethany Graded 
Lessons, upon vote of our teachers, who had examined per- 
sonally the texts for their respective grades. They are a 
delight to all. The missionary lessons appeal very strongly 
to pupils and teachers, The first year Senior ledsons have 
createé enthusiasm on the part of both pupils and teachers 
I most heartily commend the Bethany Graded Lessons to all 
who may think of grading their schools or have found other 
lessons unsatisfactory. T. E. WINTER, 

Pastor First Church, Fulton, Mo. 


“Delighted” 


Our Sunday-school, which has lately begun the use of the 
Bethany Graded Lessons, seems to be delighted with them. 
I have heard no word of unfavorable criticism and very many 
words of appreciation. Our teachers like the form and ma- 
terial of these lessons. GRAHAM FRANK, 

Pastor Liberty, Mo. 


“Best on the Market” 


We consider the Bethany Graded Lessons for the Beginners 
and Primary department the best on the market of our own 
brotherhood and second to none of other communions. Con- 
gratulations! J. J. TISDALL, 

Pastor Wilson Avenue Church, Columbus, 0. 


Let this literature speak for itself 
Send for samples today 
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